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A 

letter, 


S  I  R. 

KK  O  U  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  fur¬ 
ors  Y  ^  prifejd  at  receiving  a  Letter  from 
me :  Perfons  of  my  Defcription  are 
^  M  not  eafily  found  in  the  Circle  of 
your  Acquaintance,  and  you  will  be  puzzled 
to  guefs  my  Name  ;  but  no  Matter  what  is 
my  Name,  or  what  my  Acquaintance  with 
you :  I  might  as  well  afk  who  that  Friend  in 
the  Country  was  to  whom  you  have  thought 
fit  to  addrefs  your  Letter.  I  have  lived  a  good 
many  Years  among  thofe  who  are  called 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  never  found  that  you 
had  a  fingle  Friend  among  them  j  they  knew 
you  too  well  :  Let  us  ceafe  therefore  to  enquire 

who  was  your  Correfpondent,  either  when  you 
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wrote  your  own,  or  when  you  receive  this 
Letter.  We  both  have  our  Reafon  for  the 
manner  of  Addrefs. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  by  what  Means 
3  have  traced  this  Performance  Home  to  you. 
Whatever  I  am,  I  claim  no  Title,  I  form  no 
1  retenfions  to  iuperior  Sagacity,  or  to  a  more 
extenfive  Intelligence,  than  others  who  bear 
the  fame  Character,  which  I,  perhaps,  afllime; 
but  the  Tree  is  known  by  its  Fonts,  and  the 
Piece  often  betrays  the  Workman.  Whether 
the  Performance  is  of  the  Hand  of  the  great 
Mafter  himfelf,  or  whether  it  has  only  been 
fketched  out  by  him,  and  work’d  up  by  fome 
inferiour  Artilf,  I  am  not  Connoifleur  enough 
to  determine,  but  I  know  the  School.  The 
World  was  enriched  laft  Winter  with  fo  many 
'Tefts  and  lb  many  other  curious  Pieces  in  the 
fame  Tafte,  that  it  is  impoflible  not  to  find 
out  the  Hands :  To  you  therefore  I  addrefs 
myfelf,  as  to  the  great  Fountain  and  Source, 
without  confidering  whether  you  have  con¬ 
veyed  your  Poifon  through  your  own  mafterly 
Pen,  or  transfufed  it  into  the  Quill  of  j'0me 
lefs  noble,  tho’  ftill  perhaps  truly  noble,  Dif- 
ciple. 

Your  Appearance  on  this  Occafion  jufiifies 
the  Advice  you  give  to  your  Friend  in  the  43d 

Page 
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Page  of  your  great  Work.  Imagine fipecificaUi 
what  is  mojl  agreeable  to  common  Senfe,  and  then 
do  net  be  furprijed  at  finding  the  Event  diame- 
tncally  oppofite •  to  it.  In  the  Name  of  that 
Common  Senfe,  what  have  you,  or  any  of 
your  Fadion,  to  do,  in  being  the  Partisans 
of  thofe  Perfons  who  are  the  Objeds  of  that ' 
Report,  whofe  Unpopularity  might,  for  a 
Time  perhaps,  have  eclipfed  even  yours,  unlefs 
you  were  originally  a  Party  in  their  Offence' 
and  from  thence  are  become  bound  to  be  a 
Party  in  their  Jufcification.  Thofe  who  think 
you  have  a  Right  to  the  Attribute  of  Com¬ 
mon  Senfe,  muft  be  perfuaded  that  you  are 
involved  in  this  unfortunate  Defcription. 
Mankind,  indeed,  had  heard  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  Affiduity  with  which  you  attended  the 

General  in  C - f,  fr0m  the  Moment  of  his 

Return,  to  that  of  his  Trial;  and  that  you 
was  employed  in  the  arduous  Bufmefs  of  draw¬ 
ing  up  his  Defence  :  Yet  they  were  diipofed 
to  hope,  that  this  proceeded  only  from  the 
Warmth  of  Friendfhip,  and  if  your  Difcreticn 
differed  in  the  Opinions  of  the  over-prudent 
you  was  recompenfed  by  the  Honour  which 
was  reflected  on  your  Humanity.  Why  then 
would  you  not  fuffer  it  to  reft  on  a  Foundati¬ 
on  io  advantagious  to  you  ?  Why  would  you 
confirm  the  Imputations  which  Mankind,  had 
with  too  much  Appearance  of  Plaufibility, 

thrown 


thrown  out  upon  you,  that  you  and  years  were 
the  real  Authors  of  that  difgraceful  Diiap- 
pointment  which  the  Nation  fo  deeply  feels  and 
relents,  and  that  the  Generals  who  have 
hitherto  born  the  Infamy,  were  but  the 
Puppets  which  you  and  yours  have  a£tu~ 

ated. 
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You  fay.  Page  the  29th.  “  The  Unpro- 
“  mifingnefs  of  this  Expedition  was  not 
“  judged  of  only  by  the  Event,  but  Numbers 
“  here,  on  knowing  its  Deftination  for  the 
“  Coall  of  France ,  and  the  Conftitution  of 
Things  in  thole  Parts,  made  even  no  Merit 
of  -pronouncing  boldly ,  that  nothing  would,  or 
could  be  done  by  that  grand  Armada. 
Once  more  in  the  Name  of  Common  Senfe, 
why  do  you,  of  all  Men  living,  bring  this 
Circumftance  back  to  People’s  Memoiy.  It 
was  well  obferved  at  the  Time,  and  did 
not  pafs  without  the  natural  Comment,  that 
a  certain  Sett  of  Men,  not  famous  for  their 
extenfive  Knowledge,  did,  even  long  ^e  ore 
the  Squadron  failed,  declare  publickly,  t  rat 
where foever  was  its  Deftination,  nothing  wou 
be  done  by  it.  Mankind  were  aftomlhed  at 
the  Boldnefs  with  which  this  was  pronounced. 
They  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  draw  from  this 
Boldnefs  a  very  ill  Omen  of  the  Succefs.  T  iey 

went  ftill  farther  •,  for  to  this  were  entirely  ow¬ 
ing 
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ing  thofe  Sulpicions,  or  as  you  fay  Paye  9th 
“  th°re  treafonable  Infinuations,  that  a  Ten’ 
“  dernefs  for  H-n-r  might  occafion  an 
“  Armament  t0  be  fenc  out  with  Intimations 
“  ProPerly  SIven»  that  nothing  being  done 
would  not  be  the  moll  difpleafing  Thino- 
“  imaginable.”  They  obferved,  that  the  Per° 
Tons  who  thus  pronounced  with  fo  much  Boldnefs 
were  the  fame,  who,  by  their  private  In¬ 
ti  igues  and  Cabals,  had  a  few  Months  before 
thrown  the  Affairs  of  the  King  and  Kingdom 
mto  fo  much  Confufion;  and  it  feem?d  no 
great  Refinement  in  Politicks  to  fuppofe 
that  the  fame  Influence  which  enabled  them 
then  to  put  a  Stop  to  all  Publick  Bufinefs 
m'ght  fhll  fubfift  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  would 
b.aft  the  Expedition  ;  for  they  knew  very 
well,  as  you  lay,  Page  yrh,  “  The  Envy  of 

ome’  wbo  oppofed  the  prefent  Minifler’s 
“  Rife  t0  Power,  would  be  carried  to  fuch 
trealonable  Lengths,  as  fecretly  to  thwart 
and  countermine  his  Operations.”  Has 
the  Event  proved  that  they  were  miltaken  in 
this  Apprehenfion  ?  Or  will  this  Book  of 
yours  prove  it  ? 


cc 
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Ypu  tell  us.  Page  the  2 ill,  “  That  his 
oya  Highnefs  the  Duke  greatly  defired 
and  prefled  this  Meafure,  in  Elopes  of  its 
making  a  powerful  Diverfionj”  and  you 

refer 
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-  m  as  for  a  Voucher  to  the  Enq.  Page 
^  »  I  have  read  that  Page  in  the  Enquiry 

A  -crain  and  I  find  nothing  to  war- 
again  and  o0ain,  indeed,  in  that 

nnt  fuch  an  Affertion  •,  i  »ee,  inaceu, 

Pao-e  that  Sir  J.  Ugonier  informs  tne  Com- 

°  Vr  in  chief  of  the  Land  Forces,  what  was 

,  •  rrpate  aDiverfion  in  Favour 

that  it  was  to  create  a  ^  , 

“  of1  bis  R,  H.  and  the  K  of 
«  that  the  K.  of  Pruffia  defired  and  preff^ 

“  this  very  Meafure  But 

tion  that  it  was  the  D** 

no  Reafon  to  fuPP°  approved  by  him, 

communicated  to  him!  ,°ror  PpPFtffed  by  him 
much  lefs  recommen  P  irhad- 

•  for  Execution.  I  nioft  heartily  wifh  *h  .  • 

for  however  widely  you  and  I  mig 

Tafons,  we  ftiall  both  agree  in  pne  Con- 

clufion  That  a  Plan  approved  and  recoin 
,  1  i  u;s  r.  H.  would  not  nave  io 

jhamefully  failed  without  any  Attempt  to 
execute  it* 

You  tell  us,  Page  7> 

of  the  Fleet,  “  S.m  merely  of 

“  Attachments,  or  1  rtjudiees  t 

“  Pr0i'a°fr5ie  Attempt  extolled*  to 

“  Promoter  of  the  Attcmp  hand 

ct  the  Skies,  and  that  01  Confidera- 

“others,  perhaps,  influenced  y  tions 
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it  nons  of  the  like  private  Nature,  by  Pique, 
“  Prejudice,  or  Envy,  treated  the  whole 
“  Plan  as  chimerical,  crude,  indigefted,  both 
“  in  the  Projedtion  and  Appointment  of  the 
“  Execution,  from  which  no  better,  or  other 
it  Succefs,  could  be  expedted  than  what  befel 
“  it.  That  the  whole  of  it  was  the  Scheme  of 
“  a  Man  who  wanted  to  value  himfelf  up- 
“  on  what  he  did  not  tinderftand,  and  who, 
«  rather  than  do  nothing,  would  do  fome- 
“  thing  which  was  worfe  than  nothing.  ” 
One  Ihould  have  fuppofed  that  an  Author 
of  Candid  Reflexions  would  at  lead  have  taken 
Care  to  fteer  between  thefe  two  partial  Opi¬ 
nions,  which  you  yourfelf  reprefent  as  the 
Extreme  on  either  Side.  And  yet  there  is 
not  a  Line  in  your  whole  candid  Perform¬ 
ance,  which  does  not  tend  to  fupport  this 
Virulence  againft  the  Minifter. 

But  tho’  you  have  undertaken  to  attack,  I 
Ihall  not  undertake  to  defend  him  :  I  am 
not  commiffioned  to  it  :  I  am  not  luffi- 
ciently  apprifed  ot  thoie  Fadts  which  juftify 
the  Plan  of  the  Expedition  j  but  what  I  un¬ 
dertake  to  prove  is,  that  you  have  no  Fadts, 
or  at  lead  you  produce  none,  on  which  it 
Ought  to  be  condemned.  Prejudiced,  doubt- 
lefs,  I  am,  and  Prejudice  will  infinuate  it- 
i’elf  into  the  Mind  of  every  Difputant,  and 
every  Reader.  You  think,  for  Inftance,  not 

B  only 
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only  that  the  Generals  who  commanded  the 
Expedition  are  to  be  juflified  in  having  done 
no  more ,  but  that  they  are  in  fome  Degree 
blameable  for  having  done  fo  much ,  for  the 
Plan  was  wild,  chimerical,  andabfurd.  You 
are  fatisfied  from  the  Reputation  of  the  Gene¬ 
rals,  that  if  the  Fault  had  not  lain  in  the 
Plan,  there  could  have  been  no  Failure  in 
the  Execution.  I,  on  my  Part,  am  per- 
iuaded  that  a  Plan  (no  Matter  who  projected 
it)  approved  on  the  utmoft  Deliberation  by 
His  Majefty,  and  unanimoufly  approved  by 
his  Privy  -  Council,  undertaken  on  a  full 
Examination  of  Fadts,  by  thefe  very  Ge¬ 
nerals,  without  Proteft  or  Remonftrance, 
approved  and  defired  by  the  King  of 
Prujfm  (for  the  King  of  Pruffia ,  we  find, 
Enq.  p.  20,  defires  and  prefles  this  very  Mea- 
fure)  and  prepared  under  the  immediate  In- 
fpedtion  of  Sir  John  Ligonier ,  then,  as  well 
as  now.  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  King’s 
Forces,  could  not  be  a  Projedl  fo  totally  re¬ 
pugnant  to  Common  Senfe,  as  you  chufe  to 
reprefent  it.  Thefe*  indeed,  are  Names 
which  make  a  different  Imprefiion  on  you 
and  me.  Your  Opinion  of  his  ****,  or  at 
leaft  your  Reprefentation  of  him,  is  perhaps 
apt  to  vary  with  Circumftances.  When  he 
fubmits  to  be  directed  by  you  and  yours,  he 
is  every  Thing  that  is  great  and  noble  :  But 
if  he  difpleafes  you  or  yours,  we  need  go 
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no  farther  for  your  Sentiments  than  to 
that  famous  Manufcript,  which  has  been,  fo 
bufily,  and  yet  fo  cautioufly  handed  about, 
wherein  he  is  reprefented  as  deceiving  the 
whole  World,  expofing  his  favourite  Son, 
as  betraying  the  Safety  of  his  E— - 1  Ter¬ 

ritories,  the  PofTeflions  of  his  Subjeds,  the 
Honour  of  his  Arms,  his  Family,  and  his 
Name,  for  the  Sake  of  preferving  his  private 
Treafures,  and  avoiding  the  Expence  of  an 
Army  necefiary  for  the  Defence  of  his  Coun¬ 
try,  which  he  fo  often  and  fo  folemnly  had 
declared  was  an  effedive  Army,  and  yet  in 
Fad:  never  fubfifted  hardly  even  upon  Paper, 
How  falfe  this  Affertion  was,  fubfequent 
Events  have  proved.  As  to  the  King  of 
Prujfia  we  all  know  how  much  his  military 
Skill  has  been,  with  great  Uniformity,  de¬ 
rided.  by  you  and  your  favourite  Heroes : 
A  Man  wild,  impetuous,  impradicable,  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Art  of  War,  and  as  unqualified 
to  be  a  General  as  Mr.  Pitt  is  to  be  a  Mini¬ 
fies  The  prefent  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Britijh  Troops  we  know  too,  is  no  Favou¬ 
rite  with  you  and  yours.  The  People  of  this 
Country  have  indeed  long  confidered  him  as 
the  firft  Soldier,  tho’  till  lately  a  very  fubor- 
dinate  Officer  in  the  Service,  They  will 
never  forget  the  Services  he  has  done  this 
Country.  Britijh  Armies,  with  their  General, 

B  z  faved 
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favcd  from  inftant  Deftruftion,  by  his  fu- 
perior  Skill  in  his  Profeffion,  by  his  Capa¬ 
city  to  fee,  and  his  Readinefs  and  Alertnefs 
to  feize  an  Advantage  over  his  Enemy,  will 
ever  endear  him  to  the  Friends  of  England , 
and  the  Royal  Family.  But  perhaps  this 
very  Merit,  which  will  never  be  forgot  by  his 
grateful  Country,  wiil  never  be  forgiven  by 
Individuals. 

Page  nth  and  12th,  your  firft  Objection 
feems  to  be  the  Conftitution  ot  the  Board  of 
Enquiry.  You  adopt  an  Expreftion,  which 
perhaps  you  firft  fuggefted  to  the  General, 
That  it  was  a  Proceeding  not  quite  common . 
And  you  fuggeft  your  Doubts  about  the  Le¬ 
gality,  as  well  as  Propriety,  of  fuch  an  Enr 
quiry.  I  will  anfwer  this  fully,  at  leaft  ad 
Hominem .  The  firft  Inftitution  of  a  Board 
of  General  Officers  for  the  Purpofe  of  en^» 
quiring  into  the  Condudl  of  a  Command¬ 
er,  took  Place  under  the  Aufpices  of  his 
Royal  Hi  ghnefs  William  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land^  at  that  time  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Britijh  Forces  :  An  Officer  was  judged, 
condemned ,  and  ruined  by  that  Board  of  En¬ 
quiry,  without  any  other  Trial.  Would  you 
have  any  other  Anfwer  to  this  Objeftion  ?  Or 
fhall  I  comment  upon  it  ?  Or  make  Compa- 
rifons  ?  But  if  ever  fuch  an  Enquiry  was 

right 
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right  and  proper,  it  was  fo  in  the  prefent 
Cafe,  where  the  Parties  to  be  tried  had  agreed 
upon  a  total  Suppreflion  of  Evidence.  In 
the  very  Council  of  War,  which  unani- 
inoufly  refolved  to  do  nothing,  far  from  a  De¬ 
lire  to  ftate  the  Evidence  on  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  their  refpetlive  Opinions  upon 
-that  Evidence,  which  one  would  think  natural 
to  every  one  who  was  follicitous  for  his  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Juftification,  the  firft  Thing  refol¬ 
ved  on  was  to  take  no  iVIinu tes  of  Opinions, 
and  that  even  the  Informations  of  the  Per- 
lons  examined  Ihould  not  ftand  Part  of  the 
Minutes,  fo  as  to  be  tranfmitted  to  any  Per - 
fon  ;  Enq.  p.  io.  Here  then,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  was  a  total  Suppreflion  of  Evidence. 

But,  fays  one  of  the  Generals,  I  do  not 
conceive  myfelf  anfwerable  for  an  Opinion 
given  at  a  Council  of  War  :  Therefore  it  may 
be  urged  why  are  Minutes  of  what  pafles 
theie  necefiary  ?  I  confefs  I  am  forry  to  find 
this  Doftrine  fo  much  received  among  Offi¬ 
cers,  that  they  are  not  refponfible  for  Opi¬ 
nions  given  at  a  Council  of  War,  becaufe 
the  Nature  of  IVIankind  is  too  apt  to  per- 
fuade  him,  that  there  can  be  no  Faults  where 
there  is  not  a  Poffibility  of  Punifliment.  I 
therefore  will  never  admit  this  Doftrine  in 
thp  Extent  it  is  often  urged.  Criminally 

re- 
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reiponfible  for  his  Opinion  no  Officer  can  be, 
becaufe  it  is  r.ot  an  Offence  againft  any  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  War-,  Bet  what  then?  Is  the  Opi¬ 
nion,  on  the  Evidence  on  which  it  is  founded, 
to  be  iuppreffed  ?  And  is  not  an  Officer  re- 
fponfible  to  his  King  and  Country  in  any- 
other  Place  than  a  Court  Martial  ?  God  tor- 
bid  that  luch  a  Doftrine  fhould  be  eftablifh- 

ed.  '  '  : 

*  •  ,  ■  *  *  ,  , 

; .  .  j  J  •  •  i  •  ( 

A  Court  Martial  which  judges  upon  the 
Letter  of  the  Law , i  upon  the  ftrift  Words  of 
Articles  of  War,  or  a  penal  Aft  of  Parliament, 
may  acquit  of  capital  Crimes  a  Conduft 
which  neverthelefs  evinces  the  Officers,  who 
have  been  guilty  of  it,  to  be  unfit  for  any  fu¬ 
ture  Command.  It  is  the  Words  of  pofitive 
Laws,  which  in  a  'free  Country  are  to  make 
Men  liable  to  Punifhments  j  but  it  is  the  Pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Crown  to  judge,  upon  the 
whole  of  the  Cifcumftances,  who  are  fit  to 
continue  in  its  Service,  and  to  command  its 

Armies. 


But  you  are  not  fatisfied  with  the  Per- 
fonages  appointed  to  form  this  Board,  and  in 
an  Ironic  Paragraph,  Page  n,  you  infmuate 
how  unfit  they  were  to  judge  of  foch  a  Mat¬ 
ter  '  by  telling  us  what  Qualifications  were  ne- 
ceffafy  to  fuch  Judges. ’Before  I  -corrfider  foeir 
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Qualifications,  let  me  afk  you  a  Queftion, 
Who  do  you  think  appointed  them  ?  The 
King,  you  will  doubtlefs  fay  :  It  was  his  Pre¬ 
rogative.  But  who  do  you  think  recom¬ 
mended  them  ?  I  aft  this  of  you,  becaufe  I 
am  perfuaded  your  Intelligence  on  this  Head  is 
better  than  mine.  But  I  will  tell  you  who, 
I  verily  believe,  did  not  recommend  them! 
I  believe  Mr.  Pitt  did  not ;  and  the  World, 
when  they  read  thofe  refpedable  Names,  will 
not  be  of  Opinion,  that,  confidering  the 
known  and  declared  Friendlhips,  Connec¬ 
tions  and  Attachments  of  the  Majority  of 
them,  they  were  precifely  the  three  Men  on 
whofe  Decifion  Mr.  Pitt  would  willingly  reft 
a  Point,  which  many  of  his  Enemies,  and 
you  at  the  Head  of  them,  endeavoured  to 
make  a  Point,  on  which  his  Capacity  as  a 
Mmifter  was  to  be  determined.  Whatever 
Qualties  they  had,  or’had  not,  to  fit  them  for 
the  Judges  in  fuch  an  Enquiry,  they  certainly 
had  no  Partiality  in  Favour  of  the  Projec¬ 
tors  of,  and  againft  thofe  who  ought  to  have 
executed  the  Plan  of  the  Expedition.  As  to 
their  Capacity  and  Knowledge  of  Service 
when  I  confider  and  contemplate  the  Ho- 
rious  Lift  of  Heroes,  to  whole  Command 
the  Army  of  this  Country  has  been  for  lb 
many  Years  confided,  I  confefs  myfelf  at  a 
Lofs,  thro  the  infinite  \  ariety  of  Choice,  to 
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point  out  the  Perfons  whofe  con  fum mate 
Knowledge  might  give  the  greateft  Weight 
to  their  Decifion  :  yet  I  fay,  and  I  fay  it  ie- 
rioufly,  that  if  Experience,  fuch  as  the 
Armies  ot  this  Country  can  give,  founded  up¬ 
on  ftrong  manly  Senfe,  an  adtive  Spirit,  ana 
a  penetrating  Sagacity,  can  qualify  a  Man 
to  judge  in  a  Queftion  of  this  Sort,  it  was  to 
be  found  among  thofe  who  fat  at  this  Board 

of  Enquiry. 

Before  I  proceed  to  confider  the  Condudt 
of  the  Generals,  I  fhall  follow  you  in 
fome  of  your  previous  Steps,  tho  they  are 
not  Steps  in  which  I  delight  to  walk.  In  or¬ 
der  to  form  a  Judgment  on  the  Pra&icability 
of  the  Meafure,  you  are  fenfible  a  Queftion 
will  occur  to  every  Man  i  What  was  the 
Force  which  our  Troops  were  likely  to  meet 
at,  and  after  their  Defcent  ?  To  make  this 
favourable  to  your  Point,  you  are  pleafed  to 
avaiPyourfelf*  p.  13,  i4>  of  Accounts,  which 
you  "think  fit  to  inform  us  were  circulated 
in  Holland ,  and  other  neutral  Countries,  of 
the  State  of  the  Troops  of  France ,  which 
were  faid  to  amount  to  300,000.  The 
Memorial  delivered  in  by  Authority  makes 
them  fomething  lets  than  200,000.  You 
fay  you  don’t  difpute  the  Truth  of  this  Ac¬ 
count,  but  you  infinuate  the  general  Opinion 
to  be,  that  they  are  above  300,000  Regu- 
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lars;  But  the  military  Lifts  of  France,  you  fa jj 

are  open,  and  it  would  be  unpardonable  not 
to  have  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  that  Point® 
But  pi  ay,  Sir,  how  is  one  to  attain  that 
thorough  Knowledge  ?  Do  you  expeft  a  Cer- 
from  the  Mufter-Mafter-General  of 
France ,  (if  there  be  fuch  an  Officer)  or  what 
other  Information  do  you  demand  ?  The  beft 
that  can  be  obtained,  unleis  from  immediate 
Authority  of  the  King  of  France ,  (and  per¬ 
haps  the  beft,  even  without  that  Exception) 
is  what  the  Privy  Council  had  before  them. 
Look  into  the  Memorial.  Can  you  have  a 
more  exadt  Account,  than  the  very  Corps  of 
which  the  Army  confifts ;  their  Numbers  in 
Time  of  Peace ;  their  different  Augmentati¬ 
ons  fince  the  War  commenced,  and  their  pre- 
fent  Deftination  ?  Plow  does  it  appear  that 
the  Memorial  is  not  taken  from  thofe  very 
military  Lifts  to  which  you  appeal  ?  But  the 
Point  was  too  ftrong  againft  you  to  be  buffered 
to  remain  in  full  force,  and  therefore  you  en¬ 
deavour  to  contradid  particular  Accounts 
delivered  by  Authority,  by  vague  Reports’ 
which  you  are  pleafed  to  fay  were  current  in 
other  Countries.  How  fuch  Reports  came  to 
your  Ears  I  cannot  imagine  !  I  believe  you  are 
the  firft  Man  of  Bufinels  who  ever  attempted 
to  pafs  luch  a  Report  on  the  World.  But  that 
you  may  make  as  free  with  my  Intelligence  as 
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I  have  done  with  yours,  I  will  tell  you  a  Re¬ 
port  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  fancy  from  ra¬ 
ther  better  Authority  than  your  Batch  Report* 
That  fo  far  were  the  French  from  having  the 
Troops  on  the  Coaft  which  you  infinuate,  and 
which  I  think,  if  all  collefted  together,  as  in 
your  different  Accounts,  would  amount  to 
about  100,000  Regulars,  befides  100,00a 
Militia,  there  were  actually  but  4000  regu¬ 
lar  Troops  at  the  Time  our  Fleet  came  upon 
the  Coaft,  for  the  Defence  of  all  the  Garriions 
andOutworks  in  and  near  Port  V  Orient ,  laRo. 
ehelle,  and  Rochefort,  and  that  the  fmaller  Di- 
vifton  of  thefe  was  at  Rochefort.  I  will  now 
communicate  another  Report  ;  You,  as  well 
as  the  Generals,  feem  to  ftand  in  great  Awe 
of  a  Name  fo  dignified  as  a  Marfhal  of 
France.  You  fpeak,  in  different  Places, 
of  the  Alertnefs  of  the  Enemy  on  this  Occa- 
fion,  and  the  proportionable  Refiftance  which 
our  Troops  rouft  undoubtedly  have  met  with 
if  they  attempted  to  land.  Yet  what  was  the 
real  Cafe  :  The  old  Marfhal,  worn  out  with  In¬ 
firmities,  ne  faifoit  quepleurer.  Such  were  the 
Accounts  the  French  themfelves  gave  of  him. 
He  confidered  all  as  loft,  the  Moment  the  At¬ 
tack  was  pointed  at  Rochfort ,  and  far  from 
making  Difpofitions  to  difpute  the  landing, 
he  paiEd  the  Hours  in  Tears,  and  in  writing 
Expreffes  to  his  Court. 
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Page  1 7.  You  pretend  not  fully  to  under* 
{land  the  Meaning  of  the  Term  Coup  de  Main . 
You  attempt  Definitions  of  it*,  from  its  vague 
and  uncertain  Import  you  would  infinuatethat 
it  was  hardly  understood  by  our  Generals  what 
they  were  to  do,  but  you  argue  as  if  by  a 
Coup  de  Main ,  was  meant,  only  aSurprife,  and 
that  if  the  Opportunity  of  a  Surprife  was  Jtaft, 
the  whole  Profpedt  of  Succefs  was  over.  I 
fhall  enter  into  no  Scholaftick  Difpute  about 
the  Definitions  of  Terms.  I  will  only  fay, 
that  it  is  very  apparent,  that  the  Term  Coup 
de  Main  was  not  ufed  to  exprefs  the  taking 
Rochfort  by  Surprife  only ,  but  that  it  was  to 
be  attacked  in  every  other  Way,  except  th* 
opening  Trenches,  and  erefting  Batteries, 

In  the  Advice  delivered  by  Sir  fohn  Li - 
gonier ,  whofe  Experience  in  the  Art  of  War, 
Sir  Ji  Mordaunt  fays,  will  vindicate  any  Of¬ 
ficer  guided  by  his  Authority,  I  find  this 
Paragraph,  Enq.  p.  22.  “  As  for  a  Coup 
<c  de  Mainy  it  may  perhaps  fucceed  bejl  at 
<c  your  coming  up,  as  the  Enemy  may  be 
cc  in  a  great  Hurry,  Surprize,  and  Confter- 
tc  nation,  at  fuch  an  unexpe&ed  Vifit,  and 
“  not  have  1  ime  to  make  his  Difpofitiops. 
<c  But  if  that  is  not  thought  proper,  it  may 
“  fucceed  as  well  after  the  Place  has  been  tho- 
<c  roughly  reconnoitred ,  and  you  have  fixed  the 
[■  Spots  where  you  defign  to  make  the  greateft 
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*'  Efforts,  and  if  the  Enemy  fee  any  Prepa- 
“  rations  for  a  regular  Attack,  they  will  lefs 
expedt  a  Coup  de  Aduin.  Pcrgen-op-Z/OOWi  was 
taken  by  a  Coup  de  APeiin^  after  a  long  Siege* 
“  St-  Philip’s  was  taken  by  Scaling-Ladders, 
and  a  Coup  de  Tvlcun,  tho5  the  Garnlon  was 
3000  ftrpng,  alter  a  Siege  of  56  Days  : 
7  he  Neceflity  of  dividing  a  fmall  Garriion 
“  in  a  Place  of  fuch  Circumference  as  Roche- 
^  fort  may  facilitate  the  Succefs  of  a  bold 
“  Attempt.”  If  Sir  John  Mordaunt  really 
thought  Sir  J.  Ligonier  to  be  a  Man  of  that 
Experience  in  the  Art  of  War  which  he  de- 
fcribes  him  to  be  ;  if  he  really  meant  to  guide 
himfelf  by  the  whole  of  his  Advice  in  the 
Execution  of  the  Plan,  and  not  to  excule 
himfelf,  only  by  feledting  certain  Parts  of  it 
i  ^  others  which  were  explanatory,  and 
with  which  they  were  connedted,  how  come  he 
fo  totally  to  have  forgot  this  Part  of  it,  which, 
if  any  Doubt  had  fubfifted,  would  have  ex¬ 
plained  what  was  intended' by  a  Coup  de  Main, 
and  to  remember  only  the  Recommendation 
to  fecure  a  Communication  for  a  Retreat? 
nay  of  what  Sort  was  that  Communication  to 
be  ?  See  the  fame  Paper,  Enp  p.  21.  “  Sup- 
“  pofing  the  Troops  landed,  it  muft  be  left 
“  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Generals  whe- 
“  ther  they  Should  not  march  with  proper 
“  Precautions  direhlly  to  Rochefort ,  to  pre- 

“  vent 
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vent  any  Succours  being  thrown  into  the 
Place,  at  the  fame  Time  that  the  Marines 
ihould  be  employed  for  making  a  good  In¬ 
ti  enchment  lor  the  Security  of  the  Stores 
“  to  be  landed  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as 
ot  a  Retreat  in  cafe  of  Neceffity.”  Here 
then  vanilhes  at  once  all  that  Part  of  your 
Argument,  and  of  the  General’s  Defence 
which  is  founded  upon  the  Plan  of  Attack’ 
being  intended  to  take  the  Place  only  by  Sur¬ 
prize.  Here  vaniflies  all  the  Weight  which 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  Advice  of  Sir  J 
Ligonier,  with  regard  to  the  Neceffity  of  Fort 

Fouras  beinS  taken  before  the  Troops  were  land¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  fecure  a  Retreat.  Sir  J.  Li¬ 
gonier  fuppofes  the  Troops  firft  to  land,  and 
then  to  throw  up  an  Intrenchment,  in  order 
to  fecure  a  Retreat,  and  to  receive  and  pre- 
lerve  the  Stores  as  they  were  landed. 


Another  Argument,  which  you  endeavour 
to  force  into  your  Service,  is  the  Countenance 
given  by  the  Concurrence  of  the  Sea-Officers, 
to  the  Opinion  of  that  Council  of  War  which 
determined  to  do  nothing  againft  Rochefort 
Let  us  fee  what  Sir  Edward  Hawke  fays  on 
tne  Subject :  In  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary 
■  itt->  Enc[-  p.  io i,  are  thefe  Words  *  cc  We 
“  (meaning  the  Seamen)  affiented  to  the  Rea- 
f‘  Tons  for  not  attempting  to  take  Rochefort 

by 
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cc  by  Efcalade,  in  Confidence  of  their  (mean- 
cc  ing  the  Land  Officers)  Judgment  and  Know- 
cc  ledo-e  in  their  own  Profeflion  •,  but  1  and 

tD 

a  every  one  elfe  agreed  in  Opinion ,  that  the  Land¬ 
is  ing  could  be  effected”  W hat  therefore  is 
the  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  hence,  but 
this  :  The  Seamen  were  perfuaded  they  could 
effed  the  whole  of  their  Duty  •,  they  could 
land  the  Troops:  As  to  what  the  droops 
could  do  when  landed,  it  was  not  their  Pro¬ 
vince  to  judge:  It  was  the  Bufineis  of  the 
Generals  to  determine  •»  and  they  figned  their 
Names  to  the  Council  of  War,  not  in  Tefti- 
mopy  pf  their  own  Opinion,  but  in  Deference 
to  the  Opinion  of  thofe  whofe  Province  it 
was  to  judge  and  determine.  That  is,  they 
afted  confiftently  with  the  King's  Inftrudions, 
to  live  in  Harmony  with  the  Land  Officers, 
and  not  to  give  Occafion  of  Difcontent,  by 
intermeddling,  protefting,  and  remonftrating 
in  what  was  not  their  Province  •,  but  lo 
weary  does  Sir  Edward  Hawke  appear  to  have 
been  of  thefe  Councils  of  War,  that  when 
Sir  J.  Mordaunt  applied  to  him,  to  call  one, 
to  confider  of  the  Return  of  the  Fleet,  Sir 
Edward  refufed,  alledging  that  the  Seamen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  •,  it  was  a  Land  Opera¬ 
tion  only.  Enq.  p.  35. 

You 
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You  are  pleafed  to  objeCt  to  the  Teftimony 
and  Opinion  of  Colonel  Clerk  as  deferving  lefs 

Weight,  becaufe  it  was  upon  his  Reprefenta- 
tion  that  the  Attempt  on  Rochfort  was  firft 

thought  of ;  and  he,  you  think,  is  bound  in 
Honour  to  fupport  the  Practicability,  that  is, 
the  Honour  of  his  own  Plan  :  But  you  think, 
at  the  fameTime,  that  the  higheft  Credit  is  to 
be  given  to  the  very  Names  of  the  Officers  of 
which  the  Council  of  War  was  compofed, 
forgetting  that  they  are  the  very  Parties  to  be 
tried,  and  that  their  Teftimony  is  brought 

forth  for  their  own  Condemnation  or  Ac¬ 
quittal. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  demolifh  that 
Outwork  of  Prejudice  with  which  you  have 
endeavoured  to  intrench  yourfelf:  So  far 
goes  the  Coup  de  Main.,  and  now  if  you  pleafe 
we  will  begin  the  Attack  in  Form. 

,  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  General  Offi¬ 
cers,  which  was  the  Ground-work  of  your 
Letter,  mull  likewife  be  fo  of  mine.  You 
have  concluded,  and  I  will  begin  with  it;  for 
the  Plan  of  that  Report  will  give  a  Regula¬ 
rity  to  our  Arguments;  and  as  that  has  con-, 
fidered  every  Part  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Gene¬ 
rals,  it  will  bring  on  all  that  can  be  urged  for 

or 
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or  again  ft  them  from  the  Evidence  hitherto' 
made  public  in  a  regular  Method. 

.  »  •  .  !  '  r  V  V 

The  firft  Article  of  the  Report  is,  “  It 
cc  appears  that  one  Caufe  of  the  Expedi- 
“  tion  having  failed,  is  the  not  attacking 
<c  Fort  Fouras  by  Sea,  at  the  fame  Time  that 
“  it  would  have  been  attacked  by  Land 
“  agreeable  to  the  firft  Defign,  which  cer~ 
“  tainly  mult  have  been  of  the  greateft  Uti- 
«  lity  towards  carrying  your  Majefty’s  Inftruc- 
“  tions  into.  Execution ;  It  was  at  firft  re-; 
«  folved  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke  (  Thierry  the 
“  Pilot  of  the  Magnayiime  having  undertaken 
the  fafe  Condudt  of  a  Ship  to  Fort  Four  as 
“  for  that  Purpofe  )  but  afterwards  laid  afide 
<c  upon  the  Reprefentation  of  Vice  Admiral 
“  Knowles,  that  the  Barfleur ,  the  Ship  de- 
cc  figned  for  that  Service,  was  on  Ground  at 
“  the  Diftance  of  between  Four  or  Five 
“  Miles  from  the  Shore,  but  as  neither  Sir 
“  Edward  Hawke  nor  the  Pilot  could  attend 
«  to  give  any  Information  upon  that  Head, 
“  we  cannot  prelume  to  offer  a  certain  Opi- 
“  nion  thereupon.59 

This  is  the  Firft  Article  of  the  Report, 
which,  after  having  told  us,  p.  37.  that  it  is 
a  moll  admirable  Piece,  calculated,  as  if  by 
Compromife,  neither  to  acquit  or  condemn,, 

you 
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you  tell  us,  p.  38.  {hews  that  at  lead  fo  far  the 
Commanders  are  in  no  Fault.  If  they  are  in 
bo  Fault  they  are  acquitted,  and  I  am  ready 
to  allow,  that  fo  lar  as  this  Article  goes,  the 
Commanders  ot  the  Land  Forces  are  acquitted  j 
but  it  you  will  argue  farther,  that  all  the 
Commanders  who  were  to  conduct  the  Expe¬ 
dition  were  in  no  Fault,  efpecially  if  you  infill 
as  you  do,  p.  38.  “  that  it  appears  plain,  that 
Fcuras  was  inacceilible  to  Shipping,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Pilot  Thierry's  Promife,  which 
it  fhould  feem  he  could  not  make  good,  I 
totally  deny  your  Conclufion.”  A  Child  in 
Argument  mult  fee  the  Fallacy  of  it.  If  the 
Fad:  was  clear  that  Fouras  was  inacceflible  to 
Shipping,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  not 
attacking  it  is  given  as  a  Caufe  of  the  Fai¬ 
lure  of  the  Expedition.  No  pofitive  Opinion 
was  given  you  fay  upon  it.  Why  was  it  not, 
and  where  was  the  Neceffity  of  leaving  this 
Point  open  for  farther  Enquiry  after  the  Re¬ 
turn  ot  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  the  Pilot,  if 
it  already  . appeared  to  be  a  Meafure  impracti¬ 
cable  ?  But  impracticable  is  the  Word,  and 
every  Thing  is  to  be,  from  beginning  to  end, 
pronounced  impracticable.  I  fay  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  far  from  certain,  that  Fort  Fouras 
was  inacceflible  to  Shipping,  and  yet  the  Board 
of  Officers  did  right  to  give  no  Opinion, 
becaufe  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  Thierry ,  Par- 
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ties  principally  concerned,  had  not  been  heard. 
I  will  enter  farther  into  the  Confideration  of 
this  Matter,  for  fome  Conclufion  may  be 
drawn  from  it;  it  is  a  Thing  fo  aftonifhing? 
that  (as  you  fay)  a  Sett  of  Gentlemen ,  of  un¬ 
tainted  Char  after.)  and  trufled  with  the  Arms  of 
their  Country ,  could  be  fo  grofsly  wanting  to  its 
Honour  and  their  own ,  as  to  return  back  with. 
Jo  bad  a  Grace ,  that  it  behoves  us  to  throw  all 
the  Light  on  this  Tranfa&ion,  which  any  .Cir- 
cumftance  can  produce,  even  though  the 
Land  Officers  are  not  concerned  in  the 
Event.  But  whoever  is  to  blame,  the  Nation 
is  concerned  in  the  Event  ;  for  they  bear  the 
Lofs  and  the  Infamy  of  the  Mifcarriage. 

•«  •  *  ■  i 

■ 

It  appears  from  the  Evidence  of  Vice  Ad. 
Knowles ,  Enq.  p.  44.  that  the  whole  Affair  of 
this  Attack  upon  Fouras  was  delegated  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  to  his  Infpe&ion,  and  that 
Sir  Edward  had  proceeded  fo  far  in  the  Exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Plan,  as  to  dircfft  his  Secretary 
to  begin  an  Order  to  lighten  the  Barfleur  for 
that  Purpofe.  But  this  was  laid  afide,  upon 
the  Remonftrances  of  Capt.  Graves  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Knowles ,  that  the  Barfleur  was 
aground  at  between  Four  and  Five  Miles 
Diftance  from  the  Shore  ;  that  then  Sir 
fdward  Hawke  ordered  him  to  try  to  carry 
the  Bomb-ketches  in,  which  he  did,  and  purt 

them 
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them  aground  at  more  than  Two  Miles  and 
Two  Thirds  of  a  Mile  Diftance  from  Fort 
Fouras,  where  they  were  likely  to  have  been 
taken  by  Row-Boats :  That  then  he  run  the 
Coventry  Frigate  a-ground  Five  Times  within 
the  Hour,  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  the 
Shore  than  the  Bomb-ketch.  That  then  (and 
it  feems  not  till  then)  he  fent  his  Majler  to 
found ,  arid  found  that  at  Two  Miles  Diftance 
from  the  Fort,  there  was  but  Six  Foot  Water 
at  High  Water.  All  thefe  notable  Ex¬ 
ploits  were  performed  by  Vice-Admiral 
Knowles ;  the  fame,  who,  it  is  faid,  advifed 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  riot  even  to  enter  the 
Road  of  Bafque,  left  he  Ihould  be  bombarded ; 
the  fame,  one  has  formerly  heard  and  read, 
of  in  Courts-Martial ;  the  fame,  who  on  a 

late  P - y  Enquiry,  had  the  Happinefs 

to  boaft  fuch  peculiar  Protection  and  Coun¬ 
tenance  from  you,  Sir ;  the  farrie,  who  (as 
I  have  heard)  detained  the  Squadron  Two 
Days  in  Sight  of  the  French  Coaft,  becaufe 
he  had  lent  away  the  Pilot,  deftined  to  conduct 
it  upon  a  Chace  after  a  French  Ship.  But  I 
will  not  recapitulate  his  Virtues  or  his  Meric, 
It  was  upon  the  Remonftrance  of  this  Vice  - 
Admiral,  whofe  Station  in  Command  entitled 
him,  at  leaft,  to  fo  much  Confidence  from  his 
fuperior  Officer,  that  the  Refolution  to  attack 
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Fort  Fouras  by  Sea  was  laid  afide.  Now,  then* 
let  me  relate  to  you  theReafons  which  induce  , 
me  to  believe,  that  notwithftanding  this  Re¬ 
port  of  Vice-Admiral  Knowles ,  Fort  Four  as 
was  acceffible  by  Sea,  tho’  the  Vice-Admiral 
had  not  the  good  Fortune  to  find  out  the 
Channel. 

In  the  firft  Place,  then,  tho5  I  have  by  no 
Means  that  high  Opinion  of  the  French  Wif- 
dom  and  Abiliity  which  you  entertain,  and 
on  every  Occafion  extol  lo  highly  ;  yet  I  do 
fuppofe,  that  in  Matters  of  Defence,  they  do 
condud  themfelves  on  Principles  fimilar  to 

thofe  which  are  adopted  by  the  reft  of  Man¬ 
kind.  I  do  luppofe,  for  Inftance,  that  when 
they  build  a  Fort,  it  is  intended  either  to  de¬ 
fend  or  offend.  Fouras  was  weak  to  the 
Land;  it  flood  at  the  Water’s  Edge  to 
guard  the  Channel  ;  it  flood  even  on  a  Bank 
which  ran  into  the  Water;  and  as  Col.  IVolfe , 
who  feems  to  be  the  firft  Officer  who  thought 
of  reconnoitring  it,  tells  us,  Enq.  p.30,  It 
had  24  Embralures  to  the  Water  Side.  What 
was  the  Ufe  of  this  Fort  ?  Was  it  to  guard  a 
Bank  of  Sand  over  which  fcarce  a  Thames 
Wherry  could  pafs  ?  If  the  Guns  of  no 
Ship  whatever  could  reach  the  Fort,  could 
the  Guns  of  the  Fort  reach  any  Ship  ?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Knowles ,  there  was  no  Chan¬ 
nel 
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nel  at  alJ,  or  it  lay  out  of  Gun/hot  of  the 
Fort.  At  two  Miles  Diftance  the  Vice-Ad- 
miral’s  Matter  found  but  fix  Feet  Water  at 
High-Water ;  at  near  three  Miles  Diftance 
the  Bomb -Ketch,  which  drew  but  eleven 
Foot  Water,  went  aground.  The  Coventty 
Frigate  did  the  fame  further  out  than  that, 
and  the  Barfleur  at  a  ftill  greater  Diftance. 
•Now,  tho’  after  all  this  Delay,  and  Hazard 
to  the  Ships,  that  Admiral  thought  fit  to 
found,  and  try  the  Depth  of  the  Water  at  a 
Diftance  from  the  Fort,  where  no  Cannon 
could  reach  ;  yet  it  is  aftonilhing  to  find  not  a 
fingle  Proof  attempted  to  be  given  of  the 
Depth  of  the  Water  near  the  Shore,  and 
within  Gunlhot  of  the  Fort.  Is  it  impofiible 
then  that  the  Channel,  a  narrow  one,  might 
run  in  Shore  ?  Is  it  not  demonftrable  that  it 
did  fo,  both  from  the  Circumftance  of  the 
Thing,  and  the  Evidence  of  thofe  who  knew, 
and  had  navigated  it  ?  What  fays  Bcnneau, 
the  Fiftierman,  examined  by  General  Conway 
an  others,  Enq.  p.  53,  There  were  four 
Fathom  (24  Foot)  Water  at  half  Cannon  fhot 
Irom  Fort  Four  as,  a  Depth  fufficient  for  a  60 
Gun  Ship.  Now,  tho’  the  Land  Officers  did 
not  chule  to  truft  to  the  Intelligence  of  a 
Fifherman  for  the  State  of  the  Fortifications 
at  Rechfort ,  yet  it  feems  to  be  the  beft  Evi- 
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dence  as  to  the  Depth  of  the  Channel  that 
could  have  been  wifhed.  There  was  the 

united  Teftimony  of  Thierry  and  Bonneau , 
joined  to  the  Reafon  of  the  Thing,  that 
there  muft  be  a  Channel  within  Gunfhot 
cf  the  Fort,  though  the  Ships  miffed  the 
Entrance  of  it.  I  might  add,  that  tho* 
the  Vice-Admiral  could  not  conduct  a 
Ship  to  the  Fort,  there  were  Captains  in  the 
Fleet  who  it  feems  offered  it  :  Capt.  Colby 
offered  to  carry  the  Prince fs  Amelia .  Enc[.  p.  3O0 
How  then  can  we  unriddle  this  Myftery* 
for  a  Myftery  there  certainly  is  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  eafier  to  gucis  the  Solution  than  to  ex¬ 
plain  it. 

From  all  thefe  CircumfUnce^,  I  fay  it  is 
clear  that  Fouras  muft  be,  and  was  acceffible 
by  Sea  •,  That  the  Board  of  Officers  are  there¬ 
fore  juftified  in  the  Report,  that  the  not  at¬ 
tacking  it  by  Sea  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
Cauies  of  the  Failure  of  the  Expedition.  I 
have  laid  this  merely  to  juftiiy  the  Report  of 
the  Board  ;  tor  the  Condud  of  the  Generals 
feems  to  me  fo  little  affeded  by  this  Article,  and 
indeed,  fo  totally  independant  of  it,  that  from 
this  Moment,  it  you  chuie  it,  1  will  luppofc 

that  Fouras  was  buiit  only  to  guard  a  Sand- 

Bank* 
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iank,  and  that  it  was  inacceffible  to  every 
Thing  but  a  Long  Boat. 

The  next  Article  in  the  Report  is,  “  That 
another  Caufe  of  the  Failure  of  the  Fxpe- 
“  dition  w^s,  that  inftead  of  attempting  to 
“  land  when  the  Report  was  received  on  the 
24th  of  September  from  Rear-Admiral  £ >0- 
derick ,  and  the  Captains  who  had  been  lent 
out  to  found  and  reconnoitre*  a  Council 
of  War  was  fummoned,  and  held  on  the 
“  25th,  in  which  it  was  unanimoi  fly  re- 
,  folved  not  to  land,  as  the  Attempt  upon 
<c  Rochfort  was  neither,  advifeabie  or  pia&ica- 
ble.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
there  were  then,  or  at  any  t  ime  afterwards, 
eithei  a  Body  of  I  roops,  or  Battei  ies  on 
<c  Shore,  fufficient  to  have  prevented  the  at- 
“  tempting  a  Defcent,  in  Furiuance  of  Lhe 
“  Inftrudions  figned  .  by  Your  Majefty. 
c<  Neither  does  it  appear  to  us,  that  rhue  re 
<c  any  fufficient  Reafons  to  induce  the  Council 
of  Wai  to  believe,  that  Rochfort  was  lo  far 
“  changed  in  refpeft  to  its  fctrengtn,  or  Pof- 

“  ture  of  Defence  fincc  the  Expedition  was 
refolved  on  in  tingle nd,  as  to  prevent  all 
Attempts  from  an  Attack  upon  the  Place, 
in  order  to  burn  and  deftroy  the  Docks, 
Magazines,  Arfenals,  and  Shipping,  in. 
Obedience  to  Your  Majefty’s  Command.5* 
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Is  this,  Sir,  the  Part  of  the  Report,  which 
you  lay  is  fo  far  from  carrying  Cenfure,  that 
the  Commanders  (I  mean  the  Land  Com¬ 
manders)  might  even  glory  in  avowing  and 
fubfcribing  to  it?  Is  this  the  Part  which  you  fay 
does  Honour  to  their  Senfe  and  Obedience  ?  Let  us 
Hate  it  in  fewer  Words  :  A  Caufe  of  Failure 
in  this  Expedition  was,  that  the  Generals,  in- 
Head  of  landing  on  the  24th  of  September , 
when  the  Report  of  thofe  lent  to  reconnoitre 
was  made,  called  a  Council  of  War  on  the 
25th,  and  relolved  not  to  land.  Let  there 
was  no  Reafon  which  prevented  their  having 
landed  as  they  were  ordered.  Nor  do  we 
think  the  Council  of  War  had  any  Rea¬ 
fon  to  imagine,  that  the  Situation  or  Roche¬ 
fort  appeared  now  fo  different  from  what  it 
was  reprefented  to  be  when  the  Expedition 
was  firft  fet  on  Foot,  as  to  make  it  impofiible 
to  execute  their  Orders. 

If  this  is  Obedience,  if  this  is  Matter  of 
Glory  to  a  Soldier,  in  the  Name  of  Common 
Senfe,  what  is  Difobedience  •,  and  what  can 
he  do  to  deferve  Shame  and  Difhonour  ?  Can 
it  be  afferted  in  ftronger  Terms  that  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  failed,  becaufe  the  Council  of  War, 
without  any  Reafon  to  juftify  fuch  a  Refolution , 
determined  it  to  be  impracticable  and  un~ 
advileable  to  execute  their  Orders.  If  you 
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iky  that  the  Determination  does  not  declare  in 
pofitive  and  exprefs  Terms,  that  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  \Vas  originally  prudent  and  adviieable, 
70U  lay  true  :  Such  a  Declaration  would  have 
been  very  unbecoming  the  Board  of  Officers 
to  whole  Confideration  that  Queftion  was  by 
fio  Means  referred.  They  were  to  confider 
•whether  the  Officers  had  fufficient  Founda¬ 
tion  to  juftify  the  Non-execution  of  their  Or¬ 
ders^  and  they  make  the  proper  Anfwer  to 
fuch  a  Queftion,  that  from  what  appears  to 
them,  thole  Officers  had  not  fuch  a  fufficient 
Foundation  as  could  juftify  them.  I  dare  fay 
they  took  Care  to  avoid  giving  their  Opi¬ 
nions  on  more  than  was  referred  to  them  5  in 
fo  doing  they  ffiewed  their  Capacity  and  their 
Knowledge  of  their  Duty.  And  yet,  not- 
withftanding  their  Care  to  avoid  it,  an  Ap¬ 
probation  of  the  original  Plan  is  molt  ma- 
nileftly  and  neceffarily  implied ,  in  this  Deci- 
fion  •,  for  if  Rochefort  was  open  to  attack,  no 
one  doubts  but  it  was  wife  to  attempt  it,  yet 
with  all  the  Changes  which  the  Generals  could 
prove  to  have  been  made  in  its  Strength  and 
Pofture  of  Defence,  fince  the  Expedition  was 
firfb  refolved  on,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  even 
now  in  fuch  a  State  as  to  prevent  all  Attempts 
of  an  Attack.  Yet  no  fuch  Attempts  were 
made. 

But  you  feem  to  be  fo  intent  on  condemn- 

E  ing 
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ingthe  original  Plan,  that,  like  the  Council  of 
War,  you  forgot  the  Point  which  ought  to  be 
under  Coniideration,  fuppofe  the  Plan  to  be  as 
wild  as  you  reprefentit  ?  Are  the  Officers  jus¬ 
tifiable  in  their  Difobedience  of  Orders  ?  By 
no  means.  The  firft  Duty  of  a  Soldier  is  Obe¬ 
dience  :  Obedience  not  only  to  the  Command 
of  a  fuperior  Officer,  but  to  the.State  who  em¬ 
ploys  him  :  His  JLife  is  not  his  own,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  State.  Such  are  the  very  Terms 
of  his  Service  ;  fuch  the  Conditions  on 
which  he  is  maintained  by  the  Publick.  If 
he  is  ordered  to  an  Attack,  he  is  not  to  afk 
whether  he  can  get  back,  and  yet  he  is  to 
take  the  beft  Precautions  to  enable  hin>to  get 
back.  It  is  as  much  a  Part  of  his  Duty  f* 
preferve,  as  to  expole  himfelf,  provided  he 
performs  his  Orders .  But  is  a  private  Officer, 
or  a  Collection  of  Officers  in  Council  (for  the 
Number  does  not  alter  their  Condition)  to 
fay,  My  Orders  are  ridiculous,  and  I  will  not 
execute  them  ?  Who  conftituted  them  Coun- 
fehors  of  State,  and  fubmitted  the  Propriety 
of  their  Orders  to  their  Decifion  ? 

This  is  and  muft  be  the  Cafe  where  Orders 
are  ex:  ads  and  pofitive.  Where  indeed  dif- 
cretionary  Orders  are  given,  there  arifes  a 
Latitude  and  Power  of  judging.  Such  was 
undoubtedly  the  prefent  Cafe.  The  Generals 

had 
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had  difcretionary  Orders,  but  what  was  the 
Point  to  be  the  Subject  of  their  Difcretion  ? 
Was  it  whether  their  original  Orders  were  lit 
to  be  executed,  luppofing  the  Cafe  to  be  as 
represented  when  the  Orders  were  given  ? 
Undoubtedly  not.  It  had  been  belore  de¬ 
termined  by  the  King,  that  is  by  the  State, 
that  on  the  apparent  State  of  Rochefort  it 
ought  to  be  attacked.  They  were  therefore 
to  ufe  their  utmoft  Efforts  to  land  and  attack 
it.  But  it  was  left  to  their  Difcretion  to  de- 
iift,  if  they  found  by  undoubted  Proof,  that 
the  Cafe,  as  it  exifted ,  was  become  materially 
changed  from  what  had  been  reprefented . 
That  alone  was  the  Object  of  their  Difcre¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  the  Board  of  Officers 

\ 

■'oncluded  like  Men,  knowing  the  Duty  of 
Soldiers,  that  thofe  who  conftituted  the 
Council  of  War  had  failed  in  theirs,  for  they 
defifted  from  the  Enterprife  without  fuch  a 
material  Change  of  Circumftances  appearing. 
I  do  not  indeed  wonder,  that  on  this  Occa- 
fion  you  ffiould  have  been  led  into  an  Error. 
You  are  fo  much  connefted  with  Soldiers  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  alfume  the  Offices  of  Statefmens 
that  you  have  been  naturally  led  to  confound 
their  Duty. 

Let  us  examine  then  on  what  Foundation 

the  Board  of  Enquiry  have  grounded  this  fe- 

E  2  vere 
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vere  Cenfure.  If  Founts  could  have  been  at- 
tacked  by  Sea,  undoubtedly  one  or  more  of 
the  oea  Commanders  failed  in  their  Duty! 

u'  '■  ic  t'jl low,  that  becaufe the  Sea  Offi¬ 
cers  were  guilty  of  a  Failure,  the  Land  Offi- 

cers  were  jufhfied  in  their  immediate  Refolu. 
non  to  go  Home  again  ?  Undoubtedly  not 
Was  Four  as  foabfolutely  neceflary,  that  with-' 

•T  If'n  Up°n  k  from  the  Sea>  ic  was 

1  po  l  le  to  land,  and  did  it,  upon  full  En¬ 
quiry,  appear  impracticable  to  take  it  by  Land 
without  the  Affiftance  of  Sea  Operations  ? 

•  thde  Mirations  can  the  Coun¬ 

cil  of  War  boaft.  The  Admirals  and  Captains 
report  Two  fit  landing  Places  independant  of 

P‘  *5-  And  as  £o  the  taking 
;  ^  Fort  Land  without  a  Sea  Operation, 
if  does  not  appear  l'o  much  as  to  have  entered 
into  the  Heads  of  any  of  the  Council,  even  to 
order  it  to  be  reconnoitred  with  a  View  of 
taKingit  and  making  it  a  Place  of  Retreat, 
the  all  the  Generals  concur  that  the  principal 
Objedhon  to  the  Attack  at  Rod, fort  was  the 
Want  o  a  Place  of  Retreat ;  and  Sir  John 
Mcrdaunt  declares,  Enq.  p.  2g'.  That  had 

1  °rt  F°uras  been  taken,  there  would  have  been 
great  Eafe  in  the  Reft  of  the  Enterprife ;  furelv 
then  it  was  the  higheft  Imputation  on  the 
Council  of  War,  never  to  have  confidered 
thps  Point,  till  after  they  had  determined  to  lay 

afide 
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*iide  the  only  Meafure  which  made  the  Fort 
,  worth  attacking-.  orc 

Difficuldef°  pe u  ^  ^tCP’  ^et  l's  confiderthe 
iand  ?•  Z  Prevented  the  Attempt  to 

Mr  A/  K  UaWke'  in  his  Letter  to 

'  Eni-  P-  IOI>  %■%  /*,  «»/  every 
me  etfe,  were  of  0pini^  ^  L  J 

he  effected.  The  Admiral,  and  reconnoitring 
Captains  report,  Enq.  p.  IQ2.  Two  COlW£J 

ment  landing  Places,  where  the  Tran  (ports 
might  come  within  a  Mile  and  an  Half  of  the 
1  hore,  and  where  no  Batteries  on  the  Shore 
could  annoy  the  landing.  Admiral  Broderick 

«  that  P- 14/,' that  the  JandinS  was  foMood, 
he  could  have  got  out  of  the  Boats  with¬ 
out  wetting  h,s  Shoes.-  That  no  Shot  from 

ny  Battery  could  reach  the  Boats.  That 
Men  of  War  could  come  within  Two  Miles 

flomS ?San'HiJJswereF-y  Yards  diftan; 

Ke?ch  'g,  YatCr  MarL  That  the  Bomb- 
.  .  u  hCy  C°L,ld  come  near  enough 
m.ght  have  been  ufcful  to  annoy  any  Trofps 

lud  beh'od  the  Sand  Hills,  and  p  J  \  TP 

**  **»*,  at  an  Election™! 

45  egrees,  will  go  2  Miles  and  two  Thirds.” 

of  the  Landing-places  in 

Ge„etf“  rr ’f‘S  "0t  COnIroverKd  by  the 
era!  in  Chief,  or  apy  of  the  reft  of  the 

Council 
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Council  of  War.  But  the  Objections  they 
raife  are  of  two  forts.  “  Numbers  of  Troops 
hid  behind  the  Sand-hills,  which  might  cut  off 
the  Parties  as  fall;  as  they  landed  :  A  Difficulty 
of  getting  back  again  to  the  Ships  even  when 
landed,  as  it  was  clear  from  the  Evidence  of 
difcreet  and  experienc’d  Pilots,  that  if  the 
Wind  blew  wefterly  from  the  Bay,  as  there 
was  great  Reafon  to  expedt  it  would  at  that 
Seafon,  Boats  could  not  come  or  go  to  the 
Ships  even  for  many  Weeks  together  :  As  to 
the  Troops  hid  behind  the  Sand-hills, let  us  fee 
what  Evidence  there  was  of  any  Number 
collefted  for  fuch  a  Purpofe. 

In  the  firft  Place  I  muft  beg  Leave  to  m- 
fiR,  that  it  became  the  Generals  to  give  Cre- 
dit  to  the  Intelligence  which  they  received 
from  the  Government,  and  upon  which  the 
Plan  of  the  Expedition  was  undertaken,  till 
they  had  fufficient  Authority  either  from  what 
[aw,  or  from  credible  and  pfitroe  In¬ 
formation  to  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  1  ruth 
of  it.  Such  Fadts  and  Intelligence  as  they 
could  obtain,  they  were  to  believe  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Credibility  of  it,  but  they  were 
not  in  Contradidfion  to  the  pofitive  Intelli¬ 
gence  communicated  to  them  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  ad  upon  their  own  Reasoning,  as 
General  Conway  tells  you  he  did,  Euq.  P-^3^ 
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that  tho*  he  knew  of  no  considerable  Army  in  the 
Field,  yet  he  was  perfuaded  there  mufi  be  a 
confiderable  Number  of  Men  in  Rochfort. 
The  politive  Intelligence  communicated  by 
the  Government  informed  them,  that  there 
were  in  Fa  ft  but  10,000  regular  Troops  to 
guard  a  moft  immenfe  Traft  of  Coaft,  fur- 
nilhed  with  Forts  and  Fortifications,  in  each 
of  which  there  miftl  have  been  fome  propor¬ 
tion  of  regular  Troops.  A  great  Number  of 
thefe  were  doubtlefs  at  Breft.  Sir  J.  Mor- 
damt  in  his  Defence,  Enq.  p.  13,  14.  fays 
he  had  Intelligence  of  above  7000  there. 
And  his  Reafoning  goes  no  farther  than  to 
fay,  Enq.  p.  17,  That  what  feemed  Certain 
on  the  whole  was,  that  tho’  it  was  Poffiblc 
there  might  be  no  Army  afiembled  to  engage 
them  in  the  Field,  it  was  highly  Improbable 
there  was  not  a  good  Garrifon  in  Rochfort. 
Allow  for  the  prefent  that  there  was  ;  would 
the  Governor  of  it  have  deferted  his  Works 
and  marched  into  the  open  Field  with  a  Com¬ 
plement  of  Troops  amounting  only  to  a  good 
Garrifon.  Troops  were  to  be  left  within  the 
Walls  j  there  muft  be  more  in  Fort  laPointe, 
more  in  Fort  Fouras,  and  fo  extenfive  were 
the  Works  at  Rochefort  and  Rochelle ,  and  the 
Forts  dependent  on  them,  all  of  which  were 
liable  to  be  attacked,  that  if  the  whole  1 0,000 
Men,  which  guarded  fuch  a  length  of  Coaft, 

had 
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had  been  afiembled  in  thofe  two  Places,  it 
would  have  been  impoffible  to  have  fpared 
fuch  a  Number  as  could  have  marched  to  the 
Coaft  to  give  a  ferious  Oppofition  to  the 
Landing.  As  to  the  pofitive  Intelligence  of 
Troops  aflembled,  let  us  fee  what  it  amounts 
to.  Admiral  Broderick  faw  an  Army  in  the 
Fields  Enq.  p.  45,  amounting  to  400  or  500 
Foot  and  150  Florfe.  General  Conway  fays, 
Enq.  p.  36,  that  one  Prifoner  had  faid  there 
were  eleven  Battalions,  and  another  feven, 
but  not  in  the  Field  but  at  Rochelle  ;  and  tho* 
he  paid  little  Regard  to  them  fingly,  yet  on 
the  whole,  he  thought  there  was  no  room  to 
doubt  but  there  were fome  Troop-,  Enq .  p.  31, 
Captain  Skinner ,  of  the  Viper  Sloop,  told 
Colonel  Howard  that  on  Sunday  or  Monday  he 
faw  a  confiderable  Number  of  Troops,  and 
that  he  reckoned  eight  or  nine  Pair  of  Co¬ 
lours  *.  But  whether  they  were  regular 
Troops,  or  Troops  of  the  Country,  he  could 
not  tell.  Enq .  p.  32.  And  I  think  Sir  J . 
Mordaunt  fays,  that  the  Prifoners  declared 
there  were  Iroops,  and  even  named  Re¬ 
giments.  Enq .  p.  1 7, 

What 
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*  There  are  three  Standards  to  each  Batta- 
lio  n,  and  a  French  Battalion  is  generally  com¬ 
puted  at  500  Men. 
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What  is  there  in  this  Sum  Total  of  Evi¬ 
dence  on  this  Point,  to  vary  the  Intelligence 
given  to  the  Generals  before  they  failed.  They 
Were  told  there  were  fome  Troops,  Regiments, 
and  even  Battalions  ;  but  what  credible  Evi¬ 
dence  was  there  to  induce  them  to  fuppofe 
they  were  too  numerous  for  the  Troops  on 
board  the  Fleet  to  cope  with  ? 

But  how  could  our  Troops  have  been 
landed  ?  In  the  firft  Place  Admiral  Knowles , 
in  Concurrence  with  the  Admiral  and  Cap¬ 
tains  who  went  to  reconnoitre,  “  had  ajfured 
“  them  there  were  two  Landing-Places  cut  of 
“  the  Reach  of  any  Battery  ;  That  the  Beach 
“  was  dry,  Tandy,  and  firm,  and  the  Soldier 
ct  need  not  have  wetted  his  Shoes  in  getting 
“  out  of  the  Boat ;  that  the  Men  of  War° 
“  [which  drew  from  20  to  30  Foot  Water] 
“  might  have  come  within  two  Miles  ;  and 
“  tho*  the  Cannon  from  them  could  not  an- 
“  noy  the  Troops,  if  there  were  any  behind 
“  the  Sand-Hills,  yet  the  Bomb-Ketches 
“  might,  which  throw  a  Bomb  two  Miles  and 
“  two  Thirds  ;  and  which,  as  they  drew  but 
“  eleven  Feet  Water,  might  have  come  (pro 
“  bably)  as  near  as  the  Tranfports.”  So  that 
the  Men  might  have  landed  under  Cover  of 
the  Bombs,  which,  as  the  Sand-Hills  were 
but  forty  Yards  from  the  Water  Edge,  muft 

F  have 
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have  cleared  the  Ground  for  confiderably 
more  than  a  Mile  beyond  the  Sand-Hills. 

As  to  the  Number  of  Troops  that  could 
have  landed  at  a  Time,  it  feems  aftoniffiing 
that  this  fhould  never  have  been  confideredby 
the  Generals,  I  may  fay,  till  they  wanted  an 
Excufe  to  come  home  again.  For  Col.  Wolfe 
depofes,  Enq,  p.  21.  That  he  believes  there 
never  was  an  exaft  Calculation  made  how 
many  could  have  embarked  at  a  Time  in  the 
Boats :  What  a  noble  Forefight  in  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  !  He  thinks,  however,  that  thirty- fir 
Companies  of  60  Men,  with  their  Officers, 
might  have  embarked  at  a  Time-,  in  all  above 
Two  Thoufand  and  Two  Hundred.  And  how 
long  would  it  have  been  before  thefe  could 
have  been  fupported  by  fuch  another  Body 
Would  it  have  been  two  Hours  ?  that,  cer¬ 
tainly,  is  the  very  utmoft.  Hitherto,  in¬ 
deed,  the  Generals,  and  their  Advocates^ 
have  been  pleafed  to  calculate  the  intermediate 
neceffary  Time  between  landing  the  Detach¬ 
ments,  from  what  would  have  happened  on 
the  turbulent  and  tempeftous  Night  of  the 
28th,  when  the  Sea  run  fo  peculiarly  high5 
that,  the  ableft  Seamen  differed  whether  they 
could  reach  the  Land  or  not:  Even  then  it  would 
have  been  done  in  five  or  fix  Hours,  or  not 
at  all.  It  is  rnoft  evident,  therefore,  that  in 

the 
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(the  Courfe  of  a  Night,  between  dark  and 
light,  the  whole  Body  of  Troops  on  board 
the  Fleet  might  have  been  aflembled  on  a  dry, 
fandy,  firm  Beech,  under  the  Protection  ot 
Bomb-Ketches,  which  would  have  cleared  the 
Ground  for  a  Mile  beyond  them  :  Why  then 
was  not  this  done  in  the  Nights  either  of  the 
24th,  25th,  26th,  or  27th,  during  which 
Time  there  is  no  Appearance  that  the  Surf  of 
the  Sea  would  have  given  any  ObftruCtion. 

T  maybe  miftaken  in  Terms;  I  am  neither 
Soldier  nor  Sailor  •,  I  pretend  only  to  fuch 
Knowledge  as  flows  from  common  Senfe  and 
common  Reafon. 

As  to  the  great  Difficulties  arifing  from  the 
Poffibility  of  a  Wind  fetting  in  from  the  Bay, 
which  for  fix  Weeks  together  might  prevent 
a  Communication  with  the  Ships,  I  muft  be 
excufed  if  I  lay  little  Strefs  upon  it-,  becaufe, 
tho’  this  is  fet  forth  with  all  due  Magnificence, 
when  it  is  to  juftify  the  Generals  in  the  Non- 
Obedience  of  their  Orders,  and  when  they 
did  not  chufe  to  land  ;  yet  neither  this,  nor 
the  Terror  of  Armies  behind  the  Sand-Hills, 
had  the  leafl:  Influence,  when  they  found 
themfelves  difpofed  to  leave  the  Coaft  with 
the  Glory  of  having  taken  Fort  Four as ,  yet 
the  Difficulties  were  then  greater  thro’  the 

tempeftuous 
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tempeftuous  Weather.  You  do  well  to  fay, 
that  in  this  the  Generals  did  too  much,  and  it 
was  an  Imprudence.  They  did  indeed.  They  did 
infinitely  too  little  for  their  Country,  but  they 
did  infinitely  too  much  for  their  own  Juftir 
fication.  W  hen  their  Duty,  the  Execution 
oj  their  Orders,  the  Honour  and  Intereft  of 

*  i 

their  Country,  call  upon  them  to  ad.  Diffi¬ 
culties  are  railed  as  high  as  Mountains,  but 
they  fink  inftantly  to  Mole-Hills,  or,  what  is 
as  ridiculous,  to  Sand-Hills,  the  Moment  it 
becomes  a  Confideration,  whether  it  would 
not  be  fafer  for  the  Generals  to  do  fomething 
which  might  allay  the  national  Clamour  a- 
gainft  them. 

Let  us  nowconfider  how  far  they  are  jufii- 
fied,  by  what  they  found,  in  determining,  in 
Contradiction  to  what  they  were  ordered,  that 
an  Attack  upon  Rochefort  was  not  to  be  at¬ 
tempted.  In  the  firft  Place,  I  fhall  take  Leave 
to  ftrip  them  of  that  Part  of  their  Defence, 
which  arifes  totally  from  their  own  Mifcon- 
dud,  the  Want  of  having  a  Place  of  Re¬ 
treat.  When  we  are  to  judge  from  Events  of 
the  Pradicability  of  a  Meafure,  we  are  to 
argue  from  the  Cafe,  as  it  would  have  flood, 
if  all  had  been  done  which  could  have  been 
done.  I'ouras  might  have  been  had  for  a  Place 

of 
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pf  Retreat  ;  and  it  is  but  an  unfortunate  Slip 
jn  the.General,  wno  owns,  Enq.  p.  28,  That 
had  Foit  Font  as  been  taken,  there  would  have 
been  great  Eafe  in  the  reft  of  the  Enterprife ;  I 
fliall  take  the  Liberty,  therefore,  to  confider 
the  Army  as  landed,  and  the  Stores,  &c.  fe- 
cured  within  the  Walls  of  that  Fort.  '  ‘ 

I  lhall  likewife  take  Leave  to  ftrip  them  of 
that  Part  of  their  Defence,  which  arifes  from, 
(I  think,  a  Sort  of  Prevarication,  but  certain¬ 
ly)  a  Mifreprefentation  .  of  the  Words  of 
their  Inftrudtions.  They  are  eternally  tel~ 
ling  us  of  the  great  Change  between  the  State 
of  Affairs  in  which  they  were  to  ad,  and  the 
State  in  which  they  were  fent  out,  arifing 
from  Delays  of  various  Kinds,  by  which  an 
Alarm  was  ipread,  and  the  Poffibility  of  a 
Surprife  was  prevented,  and  they  were  to  aft 
only  by  Way  of  Surprife.  Who  told  them 
fo  ?  Their  Inflrudtions,  I  am  lure,  held  no 
fuch  Language.  To  attack ,  and  by  a  vigorous 
Impreffion ,  force ,  Enq.  p.  78.  Thefe  were 
the  Inftrudions.  If  I  order  a  Man  to  force 
into  a  Place,  does  it  imply,  that  if  he  can’t 
Ileal  into  it,  he  need  not  attempt  it.  He  may 
try  that  Method  firft,  if  he  pleafes.  It  is 
fafer  for  himfelf ;  but  if  he  can’t  do  that,  is 
he  to  decline  every  other  Attempt  ?  Where, 
then,  is  the  Force  which  he  is  toufe  ? 


If 
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If  the  Inftruftions,  therefore,  convey  no 
y  fuch  Ideas  as  confine  the  Operations  of  the 
Troops  to  a  Surprife  only,  is  there  any  Thing 
in  the  Hints  of  Advice  given  by  Sir  John 
Ugonier ,  whofe  Opinions,  founded  on  fuch 
confummate  Experience,  the  General  in  Chief 
thought  would  be  a  Juftification  to  any  Of¬ 
ficer.  Read  the  Paper  as  it  ftands  together, 
Enq.  p.  20th,  21  ft,  2 2d.  He  fays,  indeed, 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  bejty  if  the  Enemy 
could  be  furprifed  •,  but  a  bold  Attacks  after  hav¬ 
ing  fe  cured  a  Place  of  Retreat ,  fecured  Guides  on 
the  Spot ,  and  thoroughly  reconnoitred^  and  fixed 
upon  the  fitteft  Places ,  is  what  is  recommend¬ 
ed  and  enlarged  upon.  But  the  Generals,  it 
feems,  did  not  fecure  the  Place  of  Retreat 
becaufe  they  would  not  attack ;  and  they  did 
not  attack,  becaule  they  had  not  fecured  a 
Place  of  Retreat.  As  to  the  other  Meafures 
advifed,  the  getting  Guides  on  the  Spot,  re¬ 
connoitring,  and  trying  to  find  out  fit  Places 
to  attack,  all  thefe  they  omitted,  for  they 
never  were  on  the  Spot.  Of  all  the  I  lints, 
therefore,  given  by  that  confummate  Gene-v 
ral,  Sir  John  Ugonier ,  not  one  was  carried 
into  Execution, 

As  to  the  State  of  the  French  Troops 

which  were  at  Rochefort ,  I  have  already  con- 

fidered  that  Point,  and  therefore  need  add 

little 
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little  to  it  now.  i  he  utmoft  which  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  pretend  to  have  imagined,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  this  :  Sir  John  Mordaunt  fup- 
poies,  p.  27,  that  there  muft  have  been  a 
good  Garrifon ,  befides.  Workmen  in  the 
Docks,  and  the  Crews  of  the  Ships  in  the 
River.  General  Conway,  p.  39,  from  general 
Reafoning,  and  from  Intelligence,  was  per- 
fwaded  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  Number 
of  Men  in  Rochefort:  And  General  Corn¬ 
wallis  does  not  fo  much  as  mention  any  Dif¬ 
ficulty  to  be  feared  from  the  Enemies  Troops, 
but  puts  the  whole  on  that  of  Landing,  and 
the  having  no  Retreat  or  Communication 
with  the  Ships  fecured.  Thus,  then,  the 
Terrors,  which  you  in  your  Performance  en¬ 
deavoured  to  magnify,  of  the  great  Oppofition 
to  be  expeCted  from  the  Enemies  Troops  not 
only  vanilh,  but  it  appears,  that  the  Generals 
themfelves  never  adopted  thofe  Terrors,  for 
they  had  no  credible  Intelligence  contradict¬ 
ing  the  Accounts  received  at  home  :  and  one 
fuppofes  only  a  good  Garrifon ,  and  the  other  a 
confiderable  Number  of  Men  in  Rochefort. 

Being  Mailers  then  of  Four  as,  and  no  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Troops  then  in  the  Field  to  oppofe 
them,  they  could  at  lead  have  marched  to  re¬ 
connoitre,  and  infpeCt,  with  their  own  Eyes , 
the  Nature  of  the  Fortifications  about  Roche¬ 
fort 
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fort.  And  this  they  might  have  done  with-5 
out  Danger  to  their  Troops,  and  without  the 
Lofs  of  a  fingle  Soldier.  Had  they  founds 
by  their  own  Obfervation,  and  by  incontro¬ 
vertible  Teftimony,  that  the  Fortifications  of 
the  Place  lo  far  and  lo  totally  varied,  from  the 
Accounts  given  of  them,  as  to  make  the  Suc- 
cefs,  by  Ailault,  impoilible,  or,  in  a  very 
high  Degree,  improbable  •,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  would  they  have  been  jufhfied  in  return¬ 
ing  to  their  Ships  ;  for  then  they  would  have 
performed  their  Orders ;  They  would  have  at¬ 
tempted  as  far  as  was  found  pr u  Stic  able.  ButPo- 
fterity  will  hardly  believe  that  three  Englifh  Ge¬ 
nerals,  of  noble  Blood,  high  in  their  Mailer’s 
Favour,  and  high  in  Reputation,  who  were 
fent  with  a  powerful  Armada,  and  a  Body 
of  near  10,000  Britifh  Troops  under  their 
Command,  upon  an  Enterprize  of  the  great- 
eft  Importance  to  their  Country,  and  upon 
which  the  Eyes,  not  only  of  their  Country¬ 
men,  but  all  Europe,  were  turned  with  eager  Ex¬ 
pectation,  could  confent  to  come  back  again, 
even  without  an  Attempt  to  reconnoitre ,  leaving 
behind  them,  it  not  their  own  Honour,  yet 
certainly  the  Honour  of  their  Country  ;  be- 
caufe,  in  a  Council  of  War  held  aboard  their 
Ships,  their  appeared  a  Contrariety  of  Evi¬ 
dence,  whether  the  Ditch  about  the  Town  of 
Rochefort ,  which  was  fuppofed  at  their  firfl 
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fettlng  out  to  be  dry,  was,  in  Reality,  a  dry 
or  a  wet  Ditch  :  Yet,  Party  and  Prejudice  a- 
part,  is  not  this  a  true  State  of  the  Cafe  ? 
Suppofing the  Troops  in  Pofleffion  of  Fourasi 
which  they  might  fo  eafily  have  been,  what 
other  Difficulty  do  the  Generals  pretend  to 
iuggeft,  befides  the  wet  Ditch. 

I  have  fear ce  Patience  enough  to  argue 
with  them  upon  the  Probability  of  this  Point, 
one  way  or  the  other  ;  yet,  as  I  have  under¬ 
taken  an  irkfome  Talk,  I  will  go  through 
with  it;  v  Sir  John  Mor daunt ,  in  his  Narrative 
delivered  into  the  Board,  is  very  fhort,  and 
not  very  particular  in  the  Account  pf  what  he 
had  heard  was  the  State  of  the  Fortifications. 
The  firft  Part  relates  to  the  open  Part  of  the 
Town ,  where  there  was  Rampart  for  fixty  Yards 
in  Length  ;  this  Sir  John  fuppofesmuft  have  been 
fortified  With  an  Entrenchment,  as  by  Thierry's 
Account*  there  was  a  Palifade,  and  a  Trench 

i  , 

might  be  thrown  up  in  24  Hour’s  Time,  to 
which  the  Ships  in  the  River  would  be  better 
.Flankers  than  a  Baftion.  But  did  Sir  John 
go  to  Rochefort ,  in  order  to  hear  this  Evidence 
from  Thierry ,  and  to  examine  his  Plans  ?  Sure¬ 
ly  he  might  have  done  that  at  home.  Yet  he 
does  not  fuggeft  one  Syllable  of  new  Intelli¬ 
gence  gained  on  this  Head  fince  his  Arrival 
on  the  Coaft  j  but  fpeaks  only  of  his  own 
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Suppc/it'ions ,  in  which,  however,  he  was  mis¬ 
taken.  The  reft  of  the  Circumference  of  the 
Town  was  geyierally  proved,  he  fays,  (but  it 
does  not  appear  by  whom)  to  be  ftrong  and 
high ;  but  I  fhould  have  been  glad  to  have 
feen  the  Depofitions  of  thofe  Witnefles  who 
proved  this  •,  becaufe,  when  they  fpoke  of 
th z  general  Parts  being  ftrong  and  high,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  they  were  afked  fome  few 
Queftions  as  to  thofe  particular  Parts  which 
were  not  ftrong  and  high  •,  yet  I  am  not  fure  they 
were  afked  fuch  Queftions  *,  and  thefore  I  can¬ 
not  but  again  lament  the  total  Suppreffion  of 
the  Evidence  given  to  the  Council  of  Wan 

As  to  the  State  of  the  Ditch,  two  Wit- 
neffes  declared  they  had  feen  it  full  of  Water* 
by  Means  of  Sluices  in  the  Town.  When 
Sir  John  is  interrogated  on  thefe  Points,  by 
the  Board,  he  fays,  that  there  was  a  Contra¬ 
diction  in  the  Evidence  given  to  the  Council 
of  War  ;  and  that  fome  of  the  Prifoners  con¬ 
tradicted,  and  fome  confirmed  Col.  Ckrke* s 
Account. 

As  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Fortification,  (I 

mean  the  open  Parts  near  the  River)  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  thence,  how  much  the  Generals 

were  out  in  their  Reafoning  }  that  the  long 
Alarm  upon  the  Coa ftj  the  particular  Ex- 

-  pectation 
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jpeclation  of  a  Vifit  in  thofe  Parts;  the  Pre¬ 
fence  of  a  Marefchall  of  France ,  and  the 
great  Alertnefs,  Wifdom,  and  Sagacity  of  the 
People,  had  put  every  Thing  into  fuch  a 
Pofture  of  Defence  as  might  defy  an  Attack.. 
It  appears  how  much  better  that  Officer  rea- 
foned,  who  faid,  We  jhould  never  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  is  done  which  ought  to  be  done , 
even  in  Fr  ance.  Bonneau ,  the  Fifherman,  re¬ 
commended  to  Col.  Clerke ,  as  a  knowing, 
fenfible  Fellow,  by  Capt.  Hamilton ,  General 
Conways  Aid  de  Camp,  affured  him,  in  the 
Prefence  of  Col.  Wolfe,  and  feveral  other 
Perfons,  that  upon  the  21ft  of  that  very 
Month,  when  our  Fleet  was  on  the  Coaft,  that 
very  Spot  remained  as  open,  and  as  unforti¬ 
fied,  as  it  was  when  Col.  Clerke  firft  faw  it  in 
the  Year  1754..  Enq-  p.  52,  this,  tho* 
reported  to  the  General,  he  would  not  believe  ; 
he  would  not  believe  a  Fifherman  in  the  Af¬ 
fair  of  a  Fortification,  becaufe  he  was  not  an 
Engineer  ;  and  yet  he  would  not  believe  the 
Engineer  of  the  Fort  of  Ain,  who  faid  the 
Ditch  was  dry,  and  the  Town  open,  becaufe 
he  was  an  Engineer, 

It  feems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  moil  un¬ 
happy  Omens  for  this  Country ,  that  the 
French  have  gained  fuch  an  Afcendency  over 
the  Minds  of  our  military  People,  as  to  be 
confidered  by  them  in  the  Light  of  fuperior 
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Beings,  to  which  our  Idler  Geniufes  dare  not 
p  re  fume  to  look  up.  “  After  the  feveral  In- 
“  telligences  we  had  received,  fays  the  Ge- 
neial,  Enp  p.  14,  that  the  French  expected 
lion  on  this  Part  of  the  Coaft, 
“  and  were  not  alarmed,  it  was  impoffible 
“  to  imagine  that  a  Place  like  Rochefort » 
the  fecond  certainly  in  Importance  on 

*'  the  whole  Coaft,  Ihould,  after  fuch 
“  Warnings  be  totally  negle&ed.”  And 
yet  it  was  fo  totally  neglected,  that  an 
Jntrenchment ,  which  might  have  been 
thrown  up  with  Eafe,  and  planted  with  Bat¬ 
teries,  to  defend  an  open  Entrance  into  the 
Town,  fixty  Fards  wide ,  was  not  thrown  up, 
even  after  our  Ships  had  been  on  that  very 
Coaft.  But  how  aftonifhed  will  our  Generals 
be  when  they  are  told  that  this  is  not  the  firft 
Time  that  there  has  been  this  Negleft  at 
Rochefort.  There  has  been  no  Alteration  in 
the  Fortifications  of  that  Place  thefe  70  Years. 

The  French  confidered  it  as  an  open  Town, 
fo  faid  the  Engineer  of  Ax  to  Colonel  Clarke. 
And  yet  the  Expedition  againft  Port  F  0- 
rient,  might  have  alarmed  the  French  for 
Rochefort  fo’  far,  at  leaft.  as  to  throw  an  En¬ 
trenchment  round  it,  if  that  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  fecure  it  againft  an  AfTault.  It 
may  be,  and  indeed  it  was  aftonifhing  to 

think 
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think,  that  a  Place  fo  important  as  Rochefort 
ftiould  have  been  no  better  fecured.  But  for 
what  a  Length  of  Time  did  the  principal 
Dock-yards  ot  England  lay  expofed  not  only 
to  be  deftroyed  by  a  great  Force,  but  to  be 
burnt  by  the  Crews  of  two,  or  three  Priva¬ 
teers.  But  there  are  Blunders  and  Over¬ 
fights  in  all  Governments,  for  which  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  adive  Adverlary  lies  in  Wait  to  take 
his  Advantage.  For  the  future  the  French  will 
take  Care  of  Rochefort :  OurOverlights  we  arc 
unhappily  taught  to  corred,  by  fevere  LolTes, 
while  the  French  are  taught  to  corred  their 
Blunders  by  our  fuperior  Blunders. 

As  to  the  Ditch,  if  the  concurrent  Evidence 
of  Colonel  Clarke,  and  the  French  Engineer, 
that  it  was  a  dry  one,  had  been  out  of  the 
Queftion,  the  contradidory  Evidence  given 
before  the  Council  of  War,  might  have  been 
cleared  up  from  the  very  Situation  of  the  Place: 
It  was  a  Maxim  of  one  ot  the  greateft  French 
Generals,  and  a  French  Maxim  will  have 
Weight  with  our  Englijh  Generals,  that  one 
Ihould  never  fuppofe  a  Ditch  to  be  full  of 
Water  till  fome-body,  we  can  depend  upon, 
has  dipped  in  his  Finger  and  tailed  it ;  yet 
that  French  General  would  fcarce  have  taken 
the  Trouble  of  fending  to  learch  if  there  was 
•W ^*er  in  a  Ditch  which  lay  on  the  Side  of  a 

Hill. 
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Hill.  It  is  impofiible  without  Sluices,  which 
inuft  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  Level  of  the 
(Ground  varies,  Cela  ne  pourroit  etre  a  caufe  de 
finegalite  du  terrein ,  was  what  might  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  an  Engltff  General,  as  well  as  to  a 
French  Engineer.  Even  if  there  had  been 
Sluices,  to  demolifh  them  was  not  the  Work 
of  a  Battering  Train.  A  Couple  of  Field 
Pieces  would  blow  up  a  Sluice  in  Half  an 
Hour,  and  then  where  would  be  the  wet 

Pitch. 

I  have  heard  too  another  Thing,  and  I  am 
well  founded  in  afferting  it.  There  was  a 
certain  Monfieur  Bonneville ,  a  Voluntier,  who 
went  under  the  Protection  of  one  of  our  Gene¬ 
rals  in  this  Expedition.  He  had  been  about 
Eight  or  Nine  Years  fince  thro’  Rochfort ,  and 
great  Strefs  was  laid  in  the  Council  of  War  on 
the  Evidence  that  he  gave,  that  to  the  befi  of 
his  Recollection,  there  was  then  Water  in  the 
Ditch;  This  Evidence,  tho’  from  fuch  long 
Memory,  was  eagerly  caught  at  *,  but  a  very 
deaf  Ear  was  turned  to  the  Undertaking,  with 
which  he  accompanied  his  Evidence,  that  even 
tho*  there  (hould  be  IV vter,  he  would ,  by  a  Me¬ 
thod  which  he  explained ,  make  that  Ditch  prac¬ 
ticable  in  Two  or  Three  different  Places  in  the 
Space  of  a  few  Minutes ,  and  wide  enough  for  a 
Battalion  to  march  in  Front .  That  the  Mate - 
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rials  for  this  were  in  their  Power ,  and  that  the 
i Thing  was  no  chimerical  Project ,  Jince  it  had  been 
done  by  Marjhal  Lowendhal  the  lajt  War  in 
Two  fever al  Indances ,  where  he  himfelf  was  pre- 
fent  and  in  Service .  But  this  it  feems  was  too 
dangerous. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  Characters 
of  the  Generals,  concerned  in  this  Expedition, 
will  acquit  them  of  the  Imputation  of  perfonal 
Cowardice  ;  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  it; 
I  declare  I  would  not  attempt  to  infinuate  it ; 
they  have  never  indeed  commanded  before, 
but  they  have  ferved,  and  ferved  with  Spirit 
and  Gallantry  ;  their  Condudt  therefore,  on 
this  Occafion,  is  more  myfterious  and  aftonifh- 
ing.  Of  the  whole  which  was  their  peculiar 
Department,  have  they,  or  did  they  attempt 
to  execute  a  Angle  Part  ?  The  Fort  of  Aix  was 
taken,  not  by  the  Troops,  but  by  Captain 
Howe ;  if  the  Fleet  would  have  taken  Four  as 
likewife  they  were  at  full  Liberty  to  do  it,  and 
if  they  could  have  failed  up  to  Rochfort ,  and 
have  taken  that  too,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Generals  would  have  oppofed  it.  But  nei¬ 
ther  does  it  appear  that  they  would  have  rifqu’d 
their  Soldiers  even  from  Four as ,  for  if  they 
once  got  out  of  the  Ships,  who  can  tell  whe¬ 
ther  they  could  get  back  again.  Is  it  not  afton- 
ifhing  that  when  Vice-Admiral  Knowles  had 

reported 
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reported  the  Impracticability  of  taking  it  by 
Sea  *,  the  Generals  fhould  firft  lay  afide  all 
Thoughts  of  profecuting  the  whole  Plan,  be¬ 
fore  they  ever  afked  whether  this  necejfary  Place 
could  be  taken  without  the  Affiftante  of  Ships. 
When  they  came  to  reconnoitre  they  found 
how  practicable  it  was,  fo  practicable,  fo  lit¬ 
tle  hazardous,-  that  they  refolved  to  attack  it 
meerly/tfr  the  Sake  of  employing  the  Soldiers? 
Enq .  p.  109.  without  intending  to  draw  any 
other  EfFeCt  from  it. 

It  is  no  Fault  in  a  General  to  be  cautious 
how  he  expofes  his  Troops*,  it  is  his  Duty 
not  expofe  them  wantonly  and  rafhly :  But 
Troops  muft  ferve  when  the  Occafions  of  the 
State  demand  it,  and  fometimes  they  muft  go 
upon  hard  Service  :  The  Queftion  was  not 
whether  Rochefort  could  be  taken  without 
Lofs  *,  but  whether  Rochefort  could  be  taken. 
A  Ditch,  even  a  wet  one,  a  Wall,  an  In- 
trenchment,  or  a  Battery  of  Cannon  do  not 
make  the  Places  they  defend  impregnable. 
They  are  taken  every  Day,  and  taken  by 
Efcalade  and  AlTault.  Marelchal  Lowendahl 
took,  by  Aflault,  feveral  Fortifications,  fur- 
rounded  by  wet  Ditches,  laft  War  ;  yet  not 
by  Surpriie.  Fort  St.  Philip  was  taken  by 
Afiault,  without  a  Breach,  tho  defended  by  a 

ftronger  Garrifon  than  was  within  the  Ram¬ 
parts 
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parts  of  Rochefort:  If  it  had  not  fcxfen  fo  ta* 
ken,  it  never  could  have  been  taken  ;  and  yet 
that  Attack  was  much  more  defperate,  than 
there  was  any  Appearance  to  fufpedt  that  on 
Rochefort  Would  have  been.  Are  not  En¬ 
trenchments,  even  the  ftrongeft,  and  beft  de* 
Fended,  continually  forced  ?  and  did  not  the 
French ,  in  the  only  Stop  they  received  in  the 
Dominions  of  Hanover ,  march  up  a  fteep 
Hill,  into  the  Mouths  of  a  Battery  of  Can¬ 
non,  and  take  it  ?  All  thefe  Services  mull 
be  performed,  and  they  can  be  performed* 
but  ftill,  (I  agree)  with  Lofs.  It  would  be 
happy  if  we  could  carry  on  War  without 
Ihedding  Chriftian  Blood  ;  but  Mankind  is 
not  yet  fufficiently  civilized  to  adopt  fuch 
Methods.  <c  In  all  doubtful,  dangerous  mi- 
4C  litary  Attempts,  the  Advantages,  that  may 
«c  accrue  from  Succefs,  ought  to  be  weighed 
<c  againft  the  Damage  and  Misfortunes  which 
may  be  the  Confequences  of  a  RepUlfe.9* 
So  fays  Sir  John  Ligonier ,  Enq.  p.  2t.  in  hi$ 
Advice  to  Sir  John  Mordauht.  Our  forcing, 
by  a  Vigorous  Imprefiion,  Rochefort ,  and 
feizing  the  Ships  and  Naval  Stores,  burning 
the  Docks,  deftroying  the  Foundery  and  Can¬ 
non,  and  thereby  crippling  the  French  Navy, 
perhaps  for  the  reft  of  this  War,  were  fuch 
Advantages  as  this  Country,  in  its  prefent 
Circumftances,  might,  in  Prudence,  pur- 

H  chafe. 
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chafe,  even  with  the  Lives  of  fome  of  itf 
Soldiers,  and  might  thereby  have  faved  the 
Lives  of  many  of  its  Subjects. 

In  p.  41  •  of  your  own  Work,  you  are 
plealed  to  reprefent  the  Refolution  to  land,  on 
the  28th,  for  the  Attack  of  Fort  Fouras,  as  an 
Excefs  of  Zeal  to  carry  on  the  Enterprife ,  and  a 
P  erf  ever ance  in  a  Plan  which  was  found  im¬ 
practicable  :  But  you  have  forgot  that  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  themfelves  claim  no  fuch  Merit,  nor  do 
they  even  pretend  that  this  was  attempted  with 
a  View  ftill  to  proceed  again R.  Rochefort  •,  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  General  himfelf,  Enq.  p. 
109.  reprefents  it  as  fomething  to  employ  the 
Troops  before  they  went  Home,  while  the  For¬ 
tifications  of  Aix  was  blowing  up,  but  being 
prevented  from  landing  that  Night,  and  the 
Fleet  being  ready  the  next  Morning,  they  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  ftay  another  Day. 
They  were  fo  determined  by  the  contradictory 
Evidence  given  at  the  Council  of  War,  and 
fo  fixed  in  their  Refolution,  in  no  Situation  to 
attack  Rochefort,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
detain  the  fleet  a  Day,  in  order  to  take  a 
Place,  which  if  the  Seamen  had  taken  at  firft, 
the  General  fays  the  reft  of  the  Enterprife 
would  have  been  eafy,  and  from  whence  they 
might,  with  Safety,  have  informed  their  own 
Eyes  of  the  exaCt  Situation  of  the  Town. 

You 
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You  are  pleafed  to  exprefs  an  high  Con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Idea  of  giving  any  Blow  to 
France ,  not  only  in  any  Part  of  the  Land 
frontiers,  but  of  that  immenfe  Tradt  of 
Land  which  fpreads  for  fo  great  an  Extent 
through  different  Seas,  and  you  fhelter  your- 
felf  under  one  Axiom  of  Schomberg ,  “  That 
“  attacking  France  in  France.,  was  taking  a 
«  Bull  by  the  Horns.”  And  another  of  the 

Great  Viftor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  “  That  he 
«  knew  a  thoufarid  Ways  into  France ,  but 

“  none  out  of  it.” 

9 • 

This  is  another  Inftance  of  what  I  have 
before  lamented,  as  an  unhappy  Omen  to  this 
Country,  that  even  great  Statefmen  can  adopt 
the  Maxim,  that  the  Wifdom  and  Power  of 
France  renders  her  invulnerable.  Yet  I  did 
not  eApedt  that  you,  of  all  Men  living;  would 
have  endeavoured  to  expofe  the  Abfurdity  of 
taking  the  Bull  by  the  Horns ;  you  who  have 
been,  who  continue  to  be  the  grand  Advo¬ 
cate  for  Land-Operations,  and  for  fending 
the  Force  of  this  Bland  upon  the  Continent. 
I  will  agree,  indeed,  that  neither  in  the 
laft  War,  nor  perhaps  in  the  prefent,  was  there 
much  Probability  that  our  Troops  fhould 
enter  France,  So  much  the  worfe  for  us. 

H  2  But 
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Eat  do  you  make  no  Difference  betwen  at. 
tacking  fiich  a  Barrier  as  France  has  towards 
Flanders,  or  even  attacking  it  from  the  Side 
Of  Laly,  and  the  fending  a  fuperior  Fleet  to 
Form  at  once  a  Place  fituated  on  the  Coaft 
which  the  Generals  were  not  inftrufted  to 
bold  and  maintain ,  but  to  deftroy,  and  then 
g°  oil  board  their  Ships  ?  The  Way  back,  if 
the  t  Jeet  continued  fuperior,  was  juft  as  eafy 
as  the  Way  thither.  * 

But  tho’  I  differ  from  you  in  that  Opinion, 
v  ao' ee  exactly  in  another,  which  you  ad- 
wince  ;  I  mean  the  great  Importance  of  Cape 
‘  ■ c,! >  and  tne  Blow  which  France  would  re- 

•  feive  in  the  Lofs  of  it ;  yet  if,  as  you  obferve 
juftly,  it  would  not  now  be  a  Folly  to  be  fur - 
Pfifed'  at  any  Thing,  I  fhould  have  been  a  little 
lurpriled  to  hear  the  Negleft  of  that  Obje<5t 
charged  as  an  Imputation  on  the  Minifter, 
whom  you  and  yours  have  fo  often  ridiculed, 
as  America- mad.  Muft  I  really  afk  the  Que- 

flion  ?  Was  that  great  Objedl  forgot  ?  Has 
the  W  ar  in  America  in  general,  or  a  Plan  of 
Attack  on  that  Place  in  particular,  been 
neglected  by  him  ;  or  was  it  his  Scramble  for 
Power?  Was  it  his  Junto,  or  his  Party  Ca¬ 
bal  that  fufpended  or  weakened  the  Opera¬ 
tion  ?  Look  back  a  few  Months.  When  was 
the  Attack  of  that  Place  projected  ?  And 

when 
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when  was  the  Armament  fitted  out  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Execution  ?  Was  it  not  in  that 
very  Hour  when  you  and  yours  were  with  fo 

much  Decency  and  Humanity  ridiculing  a 
Bed-ridden  Minifler,  and  reprefenting  him  to 
be  as  impotent  in  his  mental  Faculties  as  he 
was  in  his  bodily  State  ?  Was  not  that  Arma¬ 
ment  prepared  by  the  then  Board  of  Admiralty, 
with  an  Expedition  that  fhewed  they  were  no 
Strangers  to  Bufinefs,.  how  much  foever  they 
might  be  ridiculed  as  Novices  in  Office  ? 
Was  it  not  ready  to  fail  Six  Weeks  fooner  than 
any  Armament  could  be  fent  from  the  Ports 
of  France,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  Exer¬ 
tions  of  that  wife  and  alert  People  ?  Was  it 
pot  fijfficient  for  the  Service,  and  infinitely 
fuperior  to  any  Thing  which  at  that  Time 
Could  oppofe  it  in  America  ?  When  by  a  Se¬ 
ries  of  adverfe  Winds,  the  Departure  of  that 
Armament  had  been  delayed  fo  many  Weeks, 
and  till  the  French  Fleets  were  ready  to  put  to 
Sea,  was  there  not  a  Reinforcement  of.  Six 
Capital  Ships  ordered  by  that  Admiralty,  to 
be  added  to  thofe  originally  deftined  to  that 
Service,  and  which  were  to  follow  them  as 
foon  as  poffible  ?  I  affirm  that  there  was.  How 
that  Reinforcement  came  to  be  applied  to  other 
Purpofes,  you  beft  can  tell,  fince  it  was  thro* 
your  Scramble  for  Power,  thro’  your  Junto, 
«.hro  your  Party  Cabal,  that  a  Difmiffion  was 

given 
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given  in  that  critical  Conjuncture  to  that  Board 
of  Admiralty,  and  the  Minifter  with  whom 
it  was  connected.  The  fucceeding  Board 
happened  to  be  of  a  different  Opinion  frona 
the  preceding  one,  and  the  Reinforcement 
deftined  for  the  Attack  of  Louisbcurg  was  (I 
do  not  fay  perverted  but)  converted  to  other 
Purpofes.  To  Cruife  upon  theFrade  of  France, 
was,  by  that  Board,  thought  the  beft  Method 
of  deftroying  the  Enemy,  and  inftead  of  a 
Chimerical  Attack  upon  Loutsbourg  or  Roche¬ 
fort,  the  Fleet  of  England  was  immediately 
exerted  in  what  the  French  call  the  piratical 
Kind  of  War :  A  Kind  of  War,  which  I  fup- 
pofe,  is  the  fitteft  for  the  Fleet  of  England, \ 
becaufe  the  French  ridicule  it  the  moft  ;  and 
fure  I  am,  that  our  maritime  Officers  not  only 
applaud  it  the  moft,  but  feem  of  late  Years  to 
have  turned  their  Thoughts  to  little  e!fe. 

As  foon  as  the  fix  Week’s  Admiralty  re¬ 
tired,  and  gave  way  to  the  prefent  Board,  and 
the  prefent  Minifter  was  ordered  to  refume 
the  Functions  of  that  Office, which  not  a  Man 
in  England  dared  to  fill  after  him,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Syftem  relumed  its  Vigour.  Such  Ships 
as  could  be  collected,  tho5  not  equal,  either  in 
Strength  or  Numbers,  to  what  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  deftined  to  that  Service,  were  imme¬ 
diately  fent  to  reinforce  thofe  at  Halifax  •,  and 
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I  do  again  affirm,  and  am  prepared  to  prove,' 
that,  except  a  very  Ihort  Time,  in  which  the 
Squadron  of  Mr.  Holbourne  was,  by  the  be- 
forementioned  Accidents,  by  a  fingle  Ship, 
perhaps,  inferior  to  the  French ,  he  had  under 
his  Command,  during  the  whole  Summer,  a 
Fleet  fuperior  to  any  Thing  the  French  had  at 
Louijbourg ,  or  could,  by  any  Means  whatever, 
bring  there,  whether  you  confider  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Line  of  Battle  Ships,  the  Number  of 
Men  on  board,  the  Number  of  Guns,  or  the 
Weight  of  their  Metal ;  and  yet  almoft  the 
whole  Maritime  Force  of  France,  fo  far  as  it 
could  be  manned,  was,  by  Stratagem,  col¬ 
lected  there,  W as  it  then  lo  very  abfurd  and 
romantic,  that  when  their  Maritime  Force 
was  drawn  away  to  America,  and  their  Land 
Forces  engaged  in  Germany ,  the  referved 
Strength  of  this  Country  lhould  be  exerted  in 
attempting  a  Blow  lb  very  decifive,  as  the 
taking  of  Rochefort  would  have  been  ?  Why 
it  mifcarried,  to  this  Moment,  I  can  hardly 

guefs ;  but  fure  I  am,  it  was  not  thro’  the  Im¬ 
practicability  of  it. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  gone  through  the  Con- 
fideration  of  your  whole  Performance,  and  if 
you  are  not  tired  with  reading,  I  confels  I  am 
ear  til  y  tired  with  writing.  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  keep  as  dole  as  polfible  to  the  Subject, 

and 
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And,  tho*  often  tempted,  I  have  indulged  fe$ 
Sallies  of  my  Pen  ;  If  now  and  then  yoU 
fhould  have  found  a  little  Deviation,  a  little 
Playfulnefs  of  Imagination,  forgive  it.  5Ti$ 
but  a  Copy  of  my  Countenance  •  *tis  but  a 
Forced  Smile  that  covers  a  bleeding  Heart : 
A  Heart  broken  and  bleeding  for  the  Diftrefs, 
for  the  Difgrace  of  this  Country.  Where* 
alas  !  can  we  look,  whither  can  we  direCt 
our  Hopes.  Under  which  of  thofe  dark 
Clouds  that  furround,andfeem  ready  to  burft 
upon  us,  can  we  flatter  ourfelVes  there  is  a 
Ray  of  Light  that  will  break  forth  ?  To  what 
Purpofe  is  it  that  we  boafl  our  Trade,  our 
Wealth,  and  pur  Credit  ?  We  are  but  fo 
many  Sheep,  whofe  Carcafes  tempt  the  Wolves 

to  devour  us.  Where  is  the  Glory  of  the 
Britijh  Name  ;  where  are  the  Terrors  that 
ufed  to  accompany  our  Fleets  and  Armies  ? 
The  Treafures  of  the  Country  are  poured 

Forth  in  vain  by  an  united  and  willing  People. 
Our  Enemies  are  become  invulnerable,  and 
every  Blow  our  Minifters  meditate,  ImpraCti- 
cable.  In  Germany  their  Ravages  are  not 
flopped  for  a  Angle  Hour,  for  there  were  not 
fo  many  Men  in  the  German  as  in  the  French 
Army, therefore  to  check  their  Progrefs  is  Im¬ 
practicable.  In  America ,  where  our  Troops 
are  at  leaft  double  to  thofe  of  the  Enemy,  to 
check  their  Progrefs  is  equally  Impracticable. 

To. 
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To  deftroy  their  Docks  at  Rochefort ,  a  Town 
Con  fide  red  in  France  as  an  open  Town,  with¬ 
out  Baftions,  without  Fortflications,  without 
a  Wall  for  its  Defence,  is  Impracticable ; 
for  ’tis  moft  certain  there  was  a  Ditch,  and 
fomebody  faid  there  was  Water  in  it.  , 

Such  is  the  Sum  total  Of  the  prefent  Ac¬ 
count  of  our  military  Operations,  and  can 
we  look  forward  with  a  better  Profped  ?  As 
to  our  Fleet,  we  have  indeed  been  our  own 
Undoers,  and  have  killed  the  pampered 
Child  with  Kindnefs.  We  have  deftroyed 
"  the  Principle  which  was  the  Source  of  our 
Glory.  We  have  mifguided  the  Ambition  of 
bur  Seamen  j  we  have  tempted  them  with 
Wealth  inftead  of  Reputation  ;  and  we  have 
fubftituted  Avarice  to  Honour.  We  have 
at  this  Hour  many  who  would  make  brave 
and  excellent  Corfairs,  and  I  hope  that  in  the 
long  Lift  we  have  two  or  three  good  Admirals. 

As  to  the  Army,  the  Soldiers  are  ftill 
brave,  and,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  fight,  when¬ 
ever  their  Commanders  will  lead  them  on  j 
there  is  fome  Comfort  in  that.  But  what  are 
the  Commanders  ?  Read  over  the  Lift  of 
-  General  Officers.  I  am  fure  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  thole  who  were  pick’d  out  as 
chofen  Men  to  command  the  Expedition  againft 
•  I  Rochefort 
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Rochefort ,  at  that  time  flood  among  the  firft 
for  CharaXer  and  Reputation.  From  their 
ConduX  on  this  Occafion,  we  may  judge 
what  we  are  to  expeX  for  the  future. 

But  alas !  the  Call,  the  Enthufiaflic  Call 
of  Glory  and  Honour,  is  heard  no  more 
among  us  we  are  grown  a  folid  and  wife 
People ;  we  have  fubftituted  Realities  to  Chi¬ 
meras,  and  we  feek  after  EfTentials  rather 
than  empty,  popular  Applaufe.  Populus  me 
fihilat ,  at  mihi  Plaudo .  Who  is  there,  in  this 
enlightened  Day,  who  has  not  Courage  enough 
to  withftand  popular  Clamour  ?  No  Wonder  ! 
What  does  a  Man  get  by  being  popular,  and 
who  is  there  that  thinks  any  farther  than  how 
he  can  get.  Is  he  a  Soldier,  of  Family  per¬ 
haps,  of  Rank,  of  P - y  Connexions,  and 

foftered  in  the  Bofom  of  fame  powerful 
FaXion.  Shall  fuch  a  Man  expofe  himfelf 
uncalled,  uncommiffioned  by  his  FaXion  ? 
Shall  he  brave  Danger  in  order  to  ferve  only 
his  Country,  and  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps, 
encreafe  the  Reputation  of  fome  abfurd,  chi¬ 
merical  Beggar  of  a  Minifter,  who  is  Fool 
enough  to  think  his  Country  worth  ferving 
under  the  mod  unpleafant  Circumftances,  and 
in  the  mod  dangerous  ConjunXures.  Why 
fhould  he  ?  His  FaXion  will  be  powerful 

enough 
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v,  fn  fecure  his  future  Preferment :  They 

enough  to  fecu  ^  and  Danger-,  they 

WU1  ftand  punifhment  •,  they  wi 

will'  refcue  him  trom  of  his  S - 

refcue  him  from  the  R  thing  but 

They  will  refcue  him  from  ever. 

Dishonour. 


S  I  Rl 


1  am  yours ,  &c. 


POSTSCRIPT 

common  to  thofe  who  engagefc/nT*  iS 

Putes,  yet  the  Reader  2?  %■ \P ?h**1  D* 

nary  that  I  have  nor  nv  1  a  lC  extraordiT 
ligence  lately  brouS \m7fl°{ the  Inte^ 

fort  by  the  CapSi 

who  was  a  PnToner  in  thatVn"^ 

Time  our  Armam,  ?  Country  at  the 

The  Truth  is,  I  d  Ined 't  t0  that  Coa1^ 

Mind  of  the  Reader  by  Tm  ^ 

Sort,  and  I  determined  thlt  he  fhoV 
of  the  Conduft  of  the  General/-  *  /  d  Judge 

***  Ae  fa«  t  EK 

they  might  be  fuppofed  to  aft  P  Whlch 
Opinion  of  the  G„e,S  * L  B“'  "  h« 

pf 


postscript. 

Of  a  Battalion  _  of  regular  Troops  in  the  IJle  of 

5f‘ \  ,;nothe" ln  a  Battalion  at 

one  of  M31 V  ^  Regiment  of  Regulars,  and 
j  at  Rochefort ,  That  the  Pra- 

^  ’  a  ShiP  of  74  Guns,  with  all  her 

FkTbv  ^  &C  °n  Board>  ^“ped  our 
Srv  Channe.nni^,UP  *  *****  th£’thac 

ZfZlM>  t°ng-b0at*  and  the  Confter- 
-  .  .  9n  the  Coaftjwas  not  to  be  exprelled  ' 
l  ^lng  onderftood  that  in  the  Cour fe  of  a 

ST  no^pl7h?eHacds there 

HoulhoM  T  ^lblhty  to  reinforce  them  ’till  the 
"  ^  Troops  could  arrive  from  Verfailfes, 
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